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Editorials 


SERMON  Just  at  the  time  when  the  discussion  oc- 

MORATORIUM  casioned  by  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Fleming’s 
proposal  for  a  two-year  moratorium  on 
sermons  was  dying  from  inanition  induced  by  its  inherent 
impracticability  and  futility,  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  selected  this  subject  to  test  the  efficacy  of  Dr.  Gal¬ 
lup’s  pole  system  in  divisive  matters  not  political.  Because 
of  the  success  of  his  method  of  obtaining  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  during  the  presidential  campaign,  it  is  intimated 
that  this  service  will  be  broadened  to  cover  other  proposals 
of  general  interest  sufficiently  wide-spread  to  warrant  the 
effort. 

Some  surprising  facts  are  disclosed  by  the  returns  from 
this  pole  on  Dr.  Fleming’s  proposal.  It  indicates  that  74  per 
cent  of  voters  not  church  members  are  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
posal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  South,  sometimes  ridiculed  as  *'the  Bible  belt,”  should 
show  a  large  majority  vote  for  a  continuance  of  preaching, 
but  it  is  illuminating  that  New  England  tied  the  South  with 
87  per  cent.  These  two  sections  stand  in  the  lead  against 
the  proposal,  while  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  regions 
register  the  largest  vote  in  favor  of  it,  the  former  topping 
the  list  with  25  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  such  a  large 
number  amongst  the  people  of  his  own  denomination  were 
favorable  to  the  ban  on  preaching,  shown  in  the  pole  to  be 
23  per  cent,  gave  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  the  temerity 
to  break  into  front  page  publicity  with  this  sensational  pro¬ 
posal  which  not  only  flies  in  the  face  of  Scriptural  injunc¬ 
tion  but  the  age-long  experience  of  the  church.  These  fig¬ 
ures  open  a  wide  field  for  interpretation  and  we  may  expect 
diverse  analyses  and  conclusions. 

After  all  is  said,  however,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that 
certain  kinds  of  preaching  should  be  put  under  a  moratory 
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rule.  This  sentiment  breaks  out  periodically  from  two  op¬ 
posing  camps.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  in  a  pole 
designed  to  test  this  opinion  would  favor  a  peacefully  in¬ 
augurated  moratorium  against  the  sort  of  preaching  they  do 
not  endorse.  Religious  liberalists  might  express  themselves, 
as  they  do  in  print,  in  opposition  to  the  Bible-centered  ser¬ 
mon  and  urge  the  application  of  the  moratory  rule  against 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  loyalists  might  be  expected 
to  show  their  stand  against  the  substitution  of  the  so-called 
social  gospel  in  the  place  of  the  gospel  of  God’s  grace.  The 
result  of  such  a  pole  might  be  as  surprising  as  some  of  the 
features  of  this  one  have  been. 

-o-  «>  •<> 

STANDARDIZING  Last  June  the  American  Association  of 
THEOLOGICAL  Theological  Schools  was  organized  by 

EDUCATION  sixty  seminaries  in  the  United  States 

and  Canada.  Academic  associations 
have  existed  for  some  years  with  the  object  of  standardizing 
academic  requirements  and  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  ac¬ 
creditation  agencies  for  standardized  institutions.  More  re¬ 
cently  graduate  institutions,  such  as  law  and  medical  schools, 
have  formed  associations  with  the  same  object.  And  now  the 
association  of  divinity  schools  has  come  into  existence  to 
agree  upon  standard  requirements  and  provide  accreditation 
for  theological  seminaries  meeting  those  requirements. 

With  the  great  diversity  of  doctrinal  and  creedal  views 
represented  by  institutions  from  the  various  denominational 
and  independent  groups,  success  for  such  an  organization 
can  only  come  through  strict  avoidance  of  meddling  with  the 
standards  of  belief.  The  policy  of  the  Association  on  this 
point  is  indicated  by  the  following  words  from  Dean  Lewis 
J.  Sherrill,  Executive  Secretary,  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  regional  conferences:  “From  the  experience  of 
the  Association,  we  feel  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid  topics 
which  promise  to  be  controversial  in  any  doctrinal  sense, 
since  the  Association  is  very  desirous  of  not  intruding  itself 
upon  the  theological  convictions  of  seminaries  and  their 
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faculties.”  Accreditation,  therefore,  will  be  based  upon 
academic  requirements,  educational  standards,  and  faculty, 
library  and  equipment  provisions,  etc.  There  is  great  need 
for  such  standardization,  especially  since  so  many  schools 
have  sprung  up  offering  a  ministerial  preparation  sadly 
lacking  in  many  features  of  a  standard  course  that  meet  the 
highest  demands  of  the  church  at  large.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  policy  outlined  by  Dean  Sherrill  will  meet 
with  universal  endorsement  by  the  member  seminaries  them¬ 
selves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religious  press,  exercising 
its  prerogative  of  free  speech,  will  offer  much  advice  which 
will  come  from  all  sides  and  will  be  as  diverse  as  the  sources 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
editorial  comment  from  the  Christian  Century:  “One  of  the 
first  projects  of  the  new  association  is  a  restudy  of  the 
theological  curriculum.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  where  it  has 
not  already  occurred,  the  traditional  Bible-centered  curricu¬ 
lum  may  be  replaced  by  a  plan  of  study  more  balanced  and 
comprehensive  and  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  contem¬ 
porary  life.”*  It  is  fortunate  for  the  goodly  number  of  con¬ 
servative  seminaries  which  still  hold  that  a  Bible-centered 
curriculum  is  relevant  for  all  times,  modern  and  ancient,  that 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  upon  them  the  suggestions 
of  this  editor.  Within  the  bounds  of  desirable  academic 
standards  each  seminary  must  be  free  to  place  the  emphasis 
where  it  wills  in  the  curriculum.  And  in  the  application  of 
this  principle  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander. 


<-  •«>  -o* 

ESCHATOLOGICAL  With  the  recent  birth  of  an  infant 
FREEDOM  denomination  the  age-long  question  of 

eschatological  freedom  has  been 
raised  afresh.  We  are  living  in  a  day  when  freedom  in  re¬ 
ligious  thought  has  not  only  invaded  the  eschatology  of 
Christian  theology  but  very  definitely  its  Christology,  soteri- 


*Reprinted  in  the  Christian  Observer,  Nov.  11,  1936. 
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ology  and  other  ologies  as  well.  The  one-time  theory  was 
that  if  two  men  saw  eye  to  eye  in  their  Christological  and 
soteriological  views  violent  differences  in  eschatological  out¬ 
look  should  not  disturb  their  fellowship.  And  we  all  recall 
instances  in  which  ability  to  dwell  together  in  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship  under  those  circumstances  were  conspicuously  dem¬ 
onstrated.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  true  Christian 
theology  is  a  systematization  of  all  revealed  truth,  there 
seems  to  be  no  more  warrant  for  freedom  of  choice  in  one 
division  of  theology  than  in  another.  The  liberalists  are 
consistent  in  this  that  they  demand  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
doctrines  of  all  divisions,  while  the  conservatives,  generally 
speaking,  allow  it  only  in  eschatology. 

In  the  present  discussions  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much 
misunderstanding  of  the  points  at  issue.  This  number  of 
our  quarterly  is  dedicated  to  an  attempt  to  clarify  these  mis¬ 
understood  points.  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  has  rendered 
a  great  service  in  his  carefully  prepared  and  extensive  article 
which  systematizes  the  subject  bearing  upon  the  divisions 
presented  in  the  Scriptures.  Attention  is  also  called  to  his 
review  of  Samuel  H.  Wilkinson’s  newly  published  book.  The 
Israel  Promises  and  Their  FvlfiLlment,  which  book  is  the  most 
satisfactory  and  thoroughgoing  reply  to  Mr.  Philip  Mauro’s 
book.  The  Hope  of  Israel:  What  Is  It?  yet  published. 

<>••«>  -o- 

STREAMLINING  The  preaching  mission  sponsored  by  the 
EVANGELISM  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  was  captioned  in  the 
Chicago  press,  “Streamlined  Evangelism.”  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  “sawdust  trail”  connected  with 
this  type  of  evangelism.  These  figures  of  speech  perhaps 
will  not  be  clear  to  readers  of  this  page  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  2036,  but  their  deep  significance  will  be  perceived  by 
the  discerning  folk  of  our  own  day. 

“Streamlining”  may  be  interpreted  in  this  connection  by 
transposition  from  the  physical  realm  to  the  thought  world 
as  something  “relevant  to  our  times.”  Likewise  the  “saw- 
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dust  trail”  may  represent  decisions  made  in  the  latter  “horse 
and  buggy  days”  of  Christian  experience  in  America.  This 
streamlined  relevancy  to  much  of  the  false  outlook  of  the 
present  moment’s  religious  idealism  provides  no  quarter  for 
that  which  the  sawdust  trail  was  the  symbol. 

There  are  still  those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  man’s  need 
of  salvation  by  grace,  the  provision  of  the  crucified  Savior, 
and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  all  who  believe  on 
that  Savior.  This  gospel  is  relevant  to  all  times,  to  all  con¬ 
ditions  and  sorts  of  men,  and  to  the  up-to-now  egotism  of 
the  present  day  as  well  as  the  former  vagaries  of  human 
thought.  It  needs  no  streamlining,  for  man’s  nature  is  the 
same  today  in  an  up-to-the-minute  turtleback  automobile 
as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  ox  cart. 

•O  O  O' 

LOOKING  We  begin  the  fourth  year  of  our  publication  of 
FORWARD  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  with  the  next  issue.  It 
will  be  the  ninety-fourth  year  under  the  name 
which  the  periodical  now  bears  and  the  one-hundred  seventh 
year  since  the  original  publication,  afterwards  merged  with 
this  quarterly,  was  founded.  We  are  grateful  for  the  many 
letters  of  commendation  received  during  this  year.  We  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  place  for  a  theological  review  which  stands 
for  the  whole  counsel  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth,  and  consequently  we  hope  for  a  wider  circulation  of 
this  Quarterly.  As  we  approach  another  year  we  earnestly 
solicit  your  prayers  for  and  recommendation  of  this  testi¬ 
mony  that  its  circulation  may  be  increased. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


DISPENSATIONALISM 

Author’s  Note:  (a)  The  title  of  this  thesis  has  been  chosen 
reluctantly.  It  is  not  intended  by  it  to  imply  that  those  who  hold 
what  are  here  set  forth  as  dispensational  beliefs  are  abnormal 
or  disproportionate  in  doctrine.  This  thesis  purports  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  so-called  Dispensationalists  find  the  specific  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  which  God  intended  to  impart  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  most  exacting  proofs  found  to  be  both  reasonable 
and  normal  in  their  interpretations.  This  title  is  suffered  only 
that  this  discussion  may  be  identified  in  its  relation  to  various 
articles  others  have  written  on  this  theme,  (b)  Much  Scripture 
is  cited.  Usually  the  citation  is  not  exhaustive,  but  serves  only 
to  provide  one  proof  text  out  of  the  many.  For  want  of  space, 
the  Scriptures  could  not  be  quoted.  The  sincere  reader  is  re¬ 
quested  to  look  up  each  passage;  otherwise,  the  value  of  this 
thesis,  such  as  it  is,  will  not  be  gained. 

A  controversy  among  orthodox  theologians  over  dispen¬ 
sational  distinctions  is  not  new.  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703- 
1758)  wrote:  “There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  divinity  at¬ 
tended  with  so  much  intricacy,  and  wherein  orthodox  divines 
so  much  differ  as  the  stating  of  the  precise  agreement  and 
difference  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and 
Christ”  (Edward’s  Works,  I,  100).  But  this  discussion,  as 
is  often  the  case,  has  suffered  much  for  want  of  definition. 

The  word  dispensation  is  twofold  in  its  import:  (1)  It 
may  refer  to  a  dispensing  or  an  administration,  or  (2)  to  an 
abrogation  of  standards  or  existing  laws — such  are  the  dis¬ 
pensations  practiced  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  controversy  among  theologians  is  concerned  only 
with  the  former.  The  word  dispensation  is  Latin  in  its 
origin,  being  derived  from  dispensatio — economical  manage¬ 
ment,  or  superintendence — and  has  its  equivalent  in  the 
Greek  oixovo^ia,  meaning,  in  this  specific  usage,  stewardship 
or  economy  as  to  special  features  of  divine  government  in 
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the  various  ages.  To  quote  the  Century  Dictionary  bearing 
on  the  theological  import  of  the  word:  “(a)  The  method  or 
scheme  by  which  God  has  at  different  times  developed  his 
purpose,  and  revealed  himself  to  man;  or  the  body  of  privi¬ 
leges  bestowed,  and  duties  and  responsibilities  enjoined,  in 
connection  with  that  scheme  or  method  of  revelation :  as  the 
Old  or  Jewish  dispensation;  the  New  Gospel  dispensation, 
(b)  A  period  marked  by  a  particular  development  of  the 
divine  purpose  and  revelation :  as  the  patriarchal  dispensation 
(lasting  from  Adam  to  Moses) ;  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
(from  Moses  to  Christ) ;  the  Christian  dispensation.**  The 
Century  Dictionary  also  quotes  one  pertinent  sentence  from 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  sixty  years  ago:  “The  limits  of  cer¬ 
tain  dispensational  periods  were  revealed  in  Scripture”  (Vol. 
45,  p.  237).  In  the  light  of  this  material,  the  definition  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  (Scofield  Reference 
Bible,  p.  95),  namely,  “A  dispensation  is  a  period  of  time 
during  which  man  is  tested  in  respect  to  obedience  to  some 
specific  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,”  is  hardly  entitled  to 
the  criticism  which  is  aimed  against  it. 

What  men,  then,  according  to  these  definitions,  should  be 
classed  as  dispensationalists?  The  answer  to  this  question 
might  be  stated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Three  of  these  may 
suffice:  (1)  Any  person  is  a  dispensationalist  who  trusts  the 
blood  of  Christ  rather  than  bringing  an  animal  sacrifice. 
(2)  Any  person  is  a  dispensationalist  who  disclaims  any  right 
or  title  to  the  land  which  God  covenanted  to  Israel  for  an 
everlasting  inheritance.  And  (3),  any  person  is  a  dispen¬ 
sationalist  who  observes  the  first  day  of  the  week  rather  than 
the  seventh.  To  all  this  it  will  be  replied  that  every  Christian 
does  these  things,  which  is  obviously  true;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  all  Christians  are 
dispensationalists.  However,  not  all  Christians,  though  sincere, 
are  as  well  instructed  in  the  spiritual  content  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  others,  nor  have  they  seen  the  necessity  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  other  and  deeper  distinctions  which  do  confront  the 
careful  student  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  should  be  observed, 
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however,  that,  apart  from  extremists  who  are  not  now  under 
consideration  and  mere  echo  men  who  appear  on  each  side 
of  a  controversy  and  who  have  not  thought  through  the 
problems  of  interpretation,  the  instructed  dispensationalists 
of  all  generations  have  had  as  good  reason  for  the  distinc¬ 
tions  they  have  made  as  any  Christian  might  present  for 
trusting  only  in  the  blood  of  Christ  apart  from  all  Jewish 
sacrifices.  The  worthy  dispensationalist  does  not  create  prob¬ 
lems  of  interpretation;  he  rather  seeks  to  solve  the  problems 
which  penetrating  study  of  the  text  of  Scripture  imposes. 
Naturally,  to  the  person  who  has  confronted  no  problems, 
the  work  of  the  advanced  student  seems  divisive  and  super¬ 
imposed.  Such  misunderstandings  obtain  in  every  field  of 
human  investigation. 

Four  misleading  apprehensions  have  been  expressed 
recently  by  partial  dispensationalists.  A  brief  consideration 
of  these  statements  will  be  made  before  turning  to  the  con¬ 
structive  message  of  this  thesis. 

1.  The  term  “Modern  Dispensationalism”  implies  that 
Dispensationalism  is  modern.  In  the  recovery  of  vital  truth 
in  the  Reformation,  dispensational  distinctions,  like  various 
other  doctrines,  were  not  emphasized.  The  truths  thus  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  Reformation  have  since  been  set  forth  by  devout 
Bible  students,  but  against  the  opposition  of  those  who  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Reformation  secured  all  that  is  germane  to 
Systematic  Theology.  The  testimony,  already  cited,  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  (1703-1758)  that  in  his  day  dispensational 
distinctions  were  a  living  topic  of  theological  discussion  in¬ 
dicates  the  fact  that  these  themes  were  dominant  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Similarly,  a  worthy  and  scholarly  research 
of  the  Bible  with  dispensational  distinctions  in  view  was 
made  during  the  last  century  in  England  by  J.  N.  Darby, 
Charles  H.  Mackintosh,  Wm.  Kelly,  F.  W.  Grant  and  others 
who  developed  what  is  known  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
movement.  These  men  created  an  extended  literature  of 
surpassing  value  which  is  strictly  Biblical  and  dispensational, 
which  literature,  however,  has  been  strangely  neglected  by 
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many  conservative  theologians.  The  term  anno  Domini  is 
intensely  dispensational  in  itself  and,  like  Augustine’s  (354- 
430)  familiar  dictum,  “Distinguish  the  ages  and  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  harmonize,”  can  hardly  be  considered  modem.  Until 
the  distortive  spiritualizing  method  of  interpretation  was 
introduced  by  the  scholars  of  the  Alexandrian  School  there 
was  no  formulated  opposition  to  the  simple  belief  in  and 
understanding  of  all  that  the  sacred  text  implies.  Abundant 
evidence  for  this  statement  may  be  drawn  from  the  works 
of  the  early  fathers,  even  going  back  to  the  Didache,  which 
evidence  establishes  the  fact  that  Chiliasm,  with  those  dis¬ 
pensational  divisions  which  belong  to  it,  was  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  early  church,  and  was  far  from  the  heresy  that 
some  writers  represent  it  to  have  been. 

2.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Dispensationalism  is,  in 
some  respects,  “illogical”  and  “leads  to  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.”  No  argument  against  this  claim  need  be  advanced 
here  other  than  to  point  out  that  Dispensationalism  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  features  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education  and  is  the  acknowledged  source  of  untold 
blessings  as  well  as  the  inspiration  to  sacrificial  service  to 
uncounted  multitudes  who  testify  that  the  Bible  became  a 
new  and  transforming  message  to  them  when  dispensational 
distinctions  were  observed.  Like  the  controversy  between 
Arminianism  and  Calvinism  wherein  a  very  great  company 
have  been  won  from  Arminianism  to  Calvinism  and  few  if 
any  from  Calvinism  to  Arminianism,  so,  of  the  vast  company 
who  have  turned  to  Dispensationalism  very  few  are  known, 
by  the  writer  at  least,  to  have  ever  abandoned  the  new 
ground  they  have  taken.  It  is  the  dispensationalists  who 
are  promoting  Bible  study  movements  over  the  whole  land 
and  they  are  the  major  factor  in  all  evangelistic  and  mis¬ 
sionary  activity  today.  Dispensationalism  has  always  been 
disastrous  to  theological  dicta  that  cannot  stand  the  acid 
test  of  Biblical  proof. 

3.  A  new  claim  has  been  recently  made  by  some,  namely, 
“I  am  a  Premillennialist,  but  not  a  Dispensationalist.”  This 
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statement  evidently  supposes  that  Premillennialism  is  a  be¬ 
lief  in  an  event  which  is  isolated  from  all  that  precedes  and 
all  that  follows  it.  The  term  Premillennial  conveys  the 
thought  that  Christ  comes  before  the  Millennium.  In  reality 
Premillennialism  becomes  a  dominating  feature  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  since  it  bears  on  the  whole  divine  program  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end.  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  though 
the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  it  will  neither  be  preceded  by 
darkness  nor  accompanied  by  light  as  to  contend  that  Christ 
will  come  to  the  earth  again,  as  the  Scriptures  relate  that 
coming  to  all  that  precedes  it  and  all  that  follows,  without 
causing  the  most  stupendous  dispensational  changes. 

4.  And,  finally,  it  has  been  contended  of  late  that  Dis- 
pensationalism  is  a  modern  heretical  departure  from  sound 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  scholarly  re¬ 
search  of  dispensationalists  (who  of  all  men  are  most  faith¬ 
ful  defenders  of  every  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God), 
should  be  classified  as  a  form  of  Higher  Criticism.  To  quote: 
“Dispensationalism  shares  with  Higher  Criticism  its  funda¬ 
mental  error.”  And,  again,  “In  a  word,  despite  all  their 
differences.  Higher  Criticism  and  Dispensationalism  are  in 
this  one  respect  strikingly  similar.  Higher  Criticism  divides 
the  Scriptures  into  Documents  which  differ  from  or  con¬ 
tradict  one  another.  Dispensationalists  divide  the  Bible  into 
dispensations  which  differ  from  and  even  contradict  one  an¬ 
other;  and  so  radical  is  this  difference  as  viewed  by  the 
extremist  that  the  Christian  of  today  who  accepts  the  Dis¬ 
pensational  views  finds  his  Bible  (the  part  directly  intended 
for  him)  shrunk  to  the  compass  of  the  Imprisonment  Epis¬ 
tles”  (Modern  Dispemationalism-  by  Dr.  Oswald  T  Allis, 
late  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Westminster  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Evangelical  Quarterly,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  p.  24ff). 

Though  somewhat  involved  in  his  expression  at  the  end 
of  this  quotation,  I  believe  Dr.  Allis  is  referring  only  to 
extreme  dispensationalists  of  which  class  there  are  but  very 
few  today.  He  must  know  that  the  great  expositors  of  this 
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and  past  generations  are  and  were  dispensationalists,  and 
that  the  above  description  could  in  no  case  apply  to  them. 
However,  the  object  in  view  in  bringing  forward  this  quota¬ 
tion  is  the  more  serious  and  intended  assertion  that  “Dis- 
pensationalism  shares  with  Higher  Criticism  its  fundamental 
error.”  What,  then,  is  this  fundamental  error  to  which  Dr. 
Allis  refers?  It  consists,  evidently,  in  the  recognition  of 
certain  divisions  of  truth.  But  Dr.  Allis,  in  common  with  all 
Bible  students,  recognizes  some  divisions  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Thus  this  “fundamental  error”  consists  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  distinctions  which  go  beyond  Dr.  Allis*  own  concep¬ 
tions.  This  point  is  not  stressed  to  embarrass  Dr.  Allis,  but 
only  that  this  problem  may  be  reduced  to  its  actual  dimen¬ 
sions.  We  believe  that  a  partial  dispensationalist  has  a  valid 
reason  for  the  divisions  he  accepts;  but  so  has  the  dispen¬ 
sationalist.  And  the  latter  will  contend  that  his  reasons  for 
these  distinctions  which  go  beyond  the  range  of  those  of  the 
partial  dispensationalist  are,  to  him,  just  as  impelling  as  are 
the  reasons  which  support  the  distinctions  which  he  holds 
in  common  with  the  partial  dispensationalist.  The  dispen- 
sationalist’s  larger  view  of  the  structure  of  the  Bible  is  not 
due  to  ignorance,  lack  of  logic,  or  lack  of  devotion  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Scriptures.  To  hold  to  the  precise  character 
of  the  Davidic  Covenant  is  no  more  “divisive**  or  akin  to 
Higher  Criticism  than  to  hold  to  the  precise  character  of  a 
grace  covenant.  The  instructed  dispensationalist  holds  to 
both. 

Beyond  this  extended  introductory  word,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  be  negatively  controversial,  though 
some  opposing  statements  must  be  considered.  In  the  limited 
space  available  it  is  purposed  to  make  a  constructive  state¬ 
ment  bearing  on  conservative  Dispensationalism.  In  pre¬ 
senting  an  outline  of  dispensational  fundamentals  (one  may 
speak  for  no  other  or  others  than  himself),  proof  for  state¬ 
ments  made  will  be  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God.  Believing 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  no  appeal  is  to  be 
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made  to  the  creeds,  confessions,  or  doctrinal  standards  which 
men  have  formed.* 

When  good  men  disagree  as  to  doctrine  it  is  usually  due 
to  a  fundamental  difference  in  premise.  Perfect  logic,  when 
built  on  divergent  premises,  will  usually  result  in  irrecon¬ 
cilable  conclusions.  The  controversy  between  partial  dis- 
pensationalists  and  dispensationalists  is  due  to  a  wide 
difference  in  premise.  This  difference  cannot  be  stated  apart 
from  an  extended  preliminary  analysis. 

Section  I 

The  Creatures  of  God  Viewed  Dispensationally 

The  Bible  is  God’s  one  and  only  Book.  In  it  He  discloses 
facts  of  eternity  as  well  as  of  time,  of  heaven  and  hell  as 
well  as  of  earth,  of  Himself  as  well  as  of  His  creatures,  and 
of  His  purposes  in  all  creation.  The  reader  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  should  be  prepared  to  discover  revelation  which  at 
times  deals  with  other  beings  and  their  destiny  quite  apart 
from  himself.  The  Bible  presents  the  origin,  present  estate, 
and  destiny  of  four  major  classes  of  rational  beings  in  the 


‘Recent  articles  published  in  defense  of  sound  doctrine  have  quoted  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  for  authoritative  evidence  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
the  Word  of  God.  Men  are  branded  as  heterodox  who  disagree  at  any 
point  with  this  Confession.  Having  declared  in  ordination  vows  that  he 
believes  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  how 
can  a  minister  go  on  to  assign  infallibility  to  the  Westminster  Confession? 
And  if  the  Westminster  Confession  is  accepted  as  fallible,  could  that  ac¬ 
ceptance  be  interpreted  as  being  any  more  than  one  of  general  agreement? 
Even  the  drafters  of  the  Westminster  Confession  did  not  expect  their 
statement  to  supplant  the  Scriptures.  They  wrote:  “The  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  for  which  it  ought  to  be  believed  and  obeyed,  dependeth 
not  upon  the  testimony  of  any  man  or  church,  but  wholly  upon  God  (who 
is  truth  itself),  the  Author,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received  because  it  is 
the  Word  of  God.”  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  long  step  from  the  Protestant 
claim  that  a  man  is  heretical  who  does  not  accept  in  toto  some  dictum  of 
the  Protestant  Church  to  the  imposition  of  Rome  which  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  dogmas  of  the  church  are  equal  in  authority  with  the  Scriptures.  The 
theologian  who  draws  his  proof  as  much  from  the  standards  of  his  church 
as  from  the  Bible  is  slipping  from  the  true  Protestant  position.  To  a 
student  whose  conception  of  doctrine  is  gained  from  first-hand  searching  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  confessions  or  creeds,  though  appreciated  for  what  they 
contain,  are,  nevertheless,  characterized  by  what  they  do  not  contain.  An 
overweening  devotion  to  creedal  statements  may  easily  lead  to  a  neglect 
of  much  important  truth  which  is  outside  the  range  of  those  creeds. 
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universe,  namely,  the  Angels,  the  Gentiles,  the  Jews,  and  the 
Christians.  Nothing  could  be  more  germane  to  true  Biblical 
interpretation  than  the  observance  of  this  fact  that  these 
divisions  of  rational  beings  continue  what  they  are  through¬ 
out  their  history.  The  revealed  divine  program  for  each  of 
these  groups  will  here  be  traced  in  brief. 

1.  The  Angels. 

The  angels  are  created  beings  (Ps.  148:2-5;  Col.  1:16), 
their  abode  is  in  heaven  (Matt.  24:36),  their  activity  is  both 
on  earth  and  in  heaven  (Ps.  103:20;  Lk.  15:10;  Heb.  1:14), 
and  their  destiny  is  in  the  celestial  city  (Heb.  12:22;  Rev. 
21:12).  They  remain  angels  throughout  their  existence. 
They  neither  propagate  nor  do  they  die.  There  is  no  reason 
for  confusing  the  angels  with  any  other  creatures  in  God's 
universe.  Even  though  they  fall,  as  in  the  case  of  Satan  and 
the  demons,  they  are  still  classed  as  angels  (Matt.  25:41). 

2.  The  Gentiles. 

As  to  their  racial  stock,  the  Gentiles  had  their  origin  in 
Adam  and  their  federal  headship  is  in  him.  They  have  par¬ 
taken  of  the  fall,  and,  though  they  are  the  subjects  of  proph¬ 
ecy  which  predicts  that  they  will  yet  share,  as  a  subordinate 
people,  with  Israel  in  her  coming  kingdom  glory  (Isa.  2:4; 
60:3,  5,  12;  62:2;  Acts  15:17),  they,  as  to  their  estate  in  the 
period  from  Adam  to  Christ,  are  under  a  sixfold  indictment, 
namely,  “without  Christ,  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world”  (Eph.  2:12).  With 
the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit,  the  door  of  gospel  privilege  was  opened 
unto  the  Gentiles  (Acts  10:45;  11:17,  18;  13:47,  48),  and 
out  of  them  God  is  now  calling  an  elect  company  (Acts 
15:13).  Their  new  proffered  blessings  in  this  age  do  not 
consist  in  being  permitted  to  share  in  Israel’s  earthly  cove¬ 
nants,  which  even  Israel  is  not  now  enjoying;  but  rather, 
through  riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  are  privileged 
to  be  partakers  of  a  heavenly  citizenship  and  glory.  It  is 
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revealed  that  the  mass  of  Gentiles  will  not  in  this  age  enter 
by  faith  into  these  heavenly  riches.  Therefore,  this  people, 
designated  as  “the  nations,”  go  on,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
stewardship  as  earth-rulers,  which  is  the  termination  of  “the 
times  of  the  Gentiles”  (Lk.  21:24;  cf.  Dan.  2:36-44),  they 
of  that  generation,  will,  at  the  end  of  the  tribulation  period 
(cf.  Matt.  24:8-31  with  25:31-46),  be  called  upon  to  stand 
before  the  Messiah  King,  seated  on  the  throne  of  His  glory 
(Matt.  25:31,  32)  here  on  the  earth.  At  that  time,  some 
who  are  found  on  the  left  and  who  are  designated  “the  goats” 
will  be  dismissed  into  “the  lake  of  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,”  but  those  who  are  found  on  His  right  who 
are  designated  as  “sheep”  will  be  ushered  into  “the  kingdom” 
prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Matt. 
25:31-46).  The  basis  of  this  judgment  and  its  disposition 
of  each  of  these  groups,  who  together  represent  the  sum 
total  of  that  generation  of  the  Gentile  nations,  will  be  meri¬ 
torious  to  the  last  degree.  The  “sheep”  enter  the  kingdom 
and  the  “goats”  the  lake  of  fire  on  the  sole  issue  of  their 
treatment  of  a  third  group  whom  Christ  designates  “my 
brethren.”  This  context  does  not  bear  out  the  interpretation 
that  this  is  a  description  of  a  last  and  final  judgment  when 
all  saved  people  of  all  ages  are  ushered  into  heaven;  for  the 
saved,  each  and  every  one,  when  departing  this  world  are 
immediately  present  with  the  Lord  in  heaven  (Acts  7:55,  56; 
2  Cor.  5:8;  Phil.  1:23),  and  who,  according  to  such  an  in¬ 
terpretation  would  answer  to  “my  brethren”?  The  scene  is 
at  the  close  of  The  Great  Tribulation  (Matt.  24:21)  after 
the  removal  of  the  Church  from  the  earth,  and  at  a  time 
when  nations  will  be  divided  over  the  Semitic  question.  The 
issue  is  one  as  to  what  nations  will  be  chosen  to  enter  Israel’s 
Messianic  Kingdom  on  the  earth.  The  destiny  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  is  further  revealed  when  it  is  declared  concerning  the 
city  which,  after  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  comes  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  (Rev.  3:12; 
21:2,  10),  that  “the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it:  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  and  honor  into  it.  .  .  .  And  they  shall  bring  the 
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glory  and  honor  of  the  nations  into  it”  (Rev.  21:24-26).  The 
term  “the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved”  could  not  refer  to 
the  Church  for  her  destiny  is  not  earthly,  neither  is  she  ever 
termed  “the  nations,”  nor  does  she  include  the  kings  of  the 
earth  in  her  number.  In  this  same  context,  the  city  itself  is 
said  to  be  “the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,”  which  is  the  Church 
(Rev.  21:2,  9,  10).  Thus  it  is  disclosed  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  dispensation  of  world  rule  is  committed  unto 
them,  that  in  this  age  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  them  with 
its  offers  of  heavenly  glory,  that  in  the  coming  age  they  share 
the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom  with  Israel,  and  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  eternal  glory,  they  remain  Gentiles,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  one  nation  Israel,  to  the  end  of  the  picture, 
and  there  is  no  defensible  ground  for  diverting  or  misapply¬ 
ing  this  great  body  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  Gentiles. 

3.  The  Jews. 

Whatever  Abraham  was  nationally  before  he  was  called 
of  God,  it  is  certain  that  God  set  him  apart  and  through  him 
secured  a  race  so  distinct  in  its  individuality  that  from  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  to  the  end  of  the  record  of  their  history 
they  are  held  as  antipodal  of  all  other  nations  combined. 
Whatever  Abraham’s  distinctive  physical  characteristics  may 
have  been,  it  is  certain  that  his  spiritual  characteristics  were 
far  removed  from  those  of  the  idolatrous  heathen  among 
whom  he  was.  reared,  and  the  race  which  sprang  from  him 
through  Isaac  and  Jacob  has  ever  been  unique  both  as  to 
spiritual  values  and  physical  appearance. 

Following  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  wherein  the 
first  third  of  human  history  is  recorded  and  which  concern 
a  period  when  there  was  but  one  division  of  the  human 
family  on  the  earth,  the  record  enters  upon  the  second  third 
of  human  history  which  period  extends  from  Abraham  to 
Christ.  In  a  usual  edition  of  the  Bible  totaling  1,351  pages, 
1,129  bear  almost  exclusively  upon  this  second  period,  and 
concern  the  physical  seed  of  Abraham  through  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  During  this  extended  period  there  are  two  divisions 
of  humanity  on  the  earth,  but  the  Gentile  is  then  considered 
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only  in  the  light  of  his  relation  to  Israel.  Israel  is  set  apart 
as  an  elect  nation.  Her  specific  divine  favors  are  enumerated 
thus :  “Who  are  Israelites ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises;  whose  are  the 
fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen”  (Rom.  9:4,  5). 
Out  of  the  covenants  Jehovah  has  made  with  Israel,  five 
eternal  features  are  dominant — a  national  entity  (Jer. 
31:36),  a  land  in  perpetuity  (Gen.  13:15),  a  throne  (2  Sam. 
7:16;  Ps.  89:36),  a  king  (Jer.  33:21),  and  a  kingdom  (Dan. 
7:14).  Though  Jehovah  reserves  the  right  to  chasten  even 
to  the  extent  of  scattering  His  people  through  all  the  nations 
their  land  being  trodden  down  of  Gentiles  and  their  throne 
vacant  for  a  time,  yet  His  eternal  purposes  cannot  fail.  This 
people  are  to  be  regathered  and  the  land  will  be  possessed 
forever  (Deut.  30:1-6;  Jer.  23:5-8;  Ezek.  37:21-25).  Their 
rightful  King,  the  Son  of  David,  will  occupy  the  Davidic 
throne  forever  (Ps.  89:34-37;  Isa.  9:6,  7;  Jer.  33:17;  Lk. 
1:31-33;  Rev.  11:15).  Each  of  the  two  major  passages  on 
the  virgin  birth  of  Christ — one  in  the  Old  Testament  (Isa. 
7 :14  with  9 :6,  7)  and  one  in  the  New  Testament  (Lk.  1 :31- 
33) — record  the  prediction,  in  addition  to  the  virgin  birth, 
that  Christ  will  occupy  the  Davidic  throne  forever.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  revelation,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  liberal 
theologian  spiritualizes  both  the  virgin  birth  and  the  Davidic 
throne;  the  partial  dispensationalist  “shares  the  fundamental 
error”  of  the  liberal  theologian  to  the  extent  of  spiritualizing 
the  Davidic  throne;  while  the  dispensationalist,  believing 
that  no  justification  can  be  advanced  for  so  violent  a  change 
of  method  of  interpretation  within  the  bounds  of  an  utter¬ 
ance  confined  almost  to  one  sentence,  spiritualizes  neither  the 
birth  nor  the  throne.  And  is  it  not  probable  that  many 
theological  graduates  who  in  their  training  were  encouraged 
to  spiritualize  the  Davidic  throne  have  thereby  counted  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  spiritualizing  the  virgin  birth  or  any  other 
feature  of  divine  revelation? 

According  to  very  much  prophecy,  the  anticipated  Mes- 
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siah  would  come  as  a  resistless  Lion  and  as  a  sacrificial  Lamb. 
Peter  testifies  to  the  perplexity  of  the  prophets  over  this 
seeming  paradox  (1  Pet.  1:10,  11).  Isaiah  blends  the  events 
connected  with  the  two  advents  into  one  vast,  all-inclusive 
expectation  (Isa.  61:1-5),  and  even  the  angel  Gabriel  was 
not  permitted  to  disclose  the  fact  of  two  advents  separated 
by  the  present  age,  but  refers  to  the  events  of  both  advents 
as  though  they  belonged  to  one  uninterrupted  program  (Lk. 
1:31-33).  However,  to  David  were  given  two  important 
revelations,  namely,  (a)  That  God’s  eternal  Son  would  die 
a  sacrificial  death  (Ps.  22:1-21;  69:20,  21),  and  (b)  that 
He  would  occupy  David’s  throne  forever  (2  Sam.  7:16-29; 
Ps.  89:34-37).  David  reasoned  that  if  God’s  Son  was  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  throne  forever  He  must  first  die  and  be  raised 
again  from  the  dead  and  thus  be  free  to  reign  forever.  This 
conclusion  on  the  part  of  David  was  one  of  the  most  vital 
features  of  Peter’s  Pentecostal  sermon  (Acts  2:25-36),  in 
which  he  is  proving  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is,  in  spite  of  His 
death,  the  eternal  Messiah  to  Israel.  Thus  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  Son  of  David  would  first  die  and  then  be  raised 
again  that  the  Davidic  promise  of  an  eternal  occupant  of 
David’s  throne  might  be  fulfilled.  However,  it  was  as  defi¬ 
nitely  predicted  that  Christ  would  at  His  first  advent  offer 
Himself  to  Israel  as  their  King,  not  in  the  role  of  a  resist¬ 
less  conquering  monarch,  as  He  will  yet  come  (Rev.  19:15, 
16),  but  “meek”  and  “lowly”  (Zech.  9:9;  cf.  Matt.  21:5). 
Yet  in  spite  of  prediction  that  Christ  would  make  a  pre-Cross 
offer  of  Himself  to  Israel  as  their  King,  coming  in  “lowly 
guise,”  Dr.  Allis  in  his  article  on  “Modern  Dispensational¬ 
ism”  (above  quoted),  refers  to  the  belief  which  dispensa- 
tionalists  hold — ^that  Christ  offered  the  Kingdom  to  Israel 
and  that  it  was  rejected  and  postponed — as  a  theory  charac¬ 
terized  by  intricacies  and  impossible.  He  states  that  this 
theory  seriously  minimizes  “the  value  and  centrality  of  the 
cross  in  Bible  Revelation”  (Ibid.,  p.  34).  Likewise,  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  preacher  of  the  South  has  written  an  article  which 
has  been  published  by  a  reputable  Presb3rterian  journal  also 
accusing  the  late  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  of  modernistic  teaching 
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because  he  seemed  to  minimize  the  cross  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  theory  that  the  Kingdom  was  offered  to  Israel  before  the 
death  of  Christ.  These  men  are  Calvinists,  yet  they  are  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  seeming  conflict  between  divine  sovereignty 
and  human  will.  If  the  ground  of  their  objection  to  the 
“postponement  theory”  stands,  then  there  was  no  assurance 
that  there  would  be  a  Jewish  nation  until  Abraham  made  his 
decision  to  obey  God;  there  was  no  certainty  that  Christ 
would  be  born  until  Mary  gave  her  consent;  there  was  no 
assurance  that  Christ  would  die  until  Pilate  so  ordered. 
In  the  light  of  two  determining  facts,  namely,  that  Jehovah’s 
Lamb  was  in  the  redeeming  purpose  slain  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world  and  that  had  Adam  not  sinned  there 
could  have  been  no  need  of  a  redeemer,  why  did  Jehovah  tell 
Adam  not  to  sin?  And  what  would  have  become  of  the  re¬ 
demptive  purpose  had  Adam  obeyed  God?  These  objections 
to  the  so-called  postponement  theory  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  of  the  divinely  purposed  test  in¬ 
volved  and  the  necessary  postponement  resulting  from 
the  failure  under  testing,  the  failure  itself  being  anticipated. 
These  are  evidently  very  serious  problems  for  some  Calvin¬ 
ists  to  face.  If  it  be  claimed  that  the  birth  and  death  of 
Christ  were  predicted  and  therefore  made  sure,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  precross  offer  of  the  earthly  Messianic  King¬ 
dom  to  Israel  by  her  Messiah  in  the  days  of  His  “lowly 
guise”  was  also  made  sure  by  prediction.  It  is  equally  made 
sure  by  prediction  that  Christ  would  be  crucified,  which  was 
Israel’s  official  rejection  of  their  King  (Ps.  118:22-24  with 
1  Pet.  2:6-8;  Matt.  21:42-45;  Lk.  19:14,  27;  Acts  4:10-12), 
be  raised  from  the  dead  (Ps.  16:8-10),  and  ultimately  sit 
on  David’s  earthly  throne  and  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
forever  (Isa.  9:6,  7;  Matt.  2:6;  Lk.  1:31-33).  The  prophet 
declared  of  Christ  that  He  would  be  “despised  and  rejected 
of  men,”  and  John  states,  “He  came  unto  his  own,  but  his 
own  [Israel]  received  him  not”  (John  1:11).  The  truth  set 
forth  in  this  last  passage  is  of  utmost  importance.  The  “re¬ 
jection”  on  the  part  of  the  nation  Israel  was  not  the  personal 
rejection  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Savior  as  He  is  now  re- 
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jected  when  the  gospel  is  refused.  It  was  a  nation  to  whom 
a  Messiah  King  was  promised  rejecting  their  King.  They 
did  not  say,  “We  will  not  believe  on  this  Savior  for  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  our  souls”;  but  they  did  say  in  effect,  “We  will  not 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.”  This  distinction  is  impor¬ 
tant  since  it  determines  the  precise  character  of  their  sin. 

Two  years  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  God  offered 
to  Israel  an  entrance  into  their  land  at  Kadesh-barnea.  They 
rejected  the  offer.  God  knew  they  would  reject  it;  yet  it  was 
a  bona  fde  offer  He  made  to  them.  Yea,  it  was  in  the  divine 
counsel  that  they  would  reject,  become  guilty  of  that  specific 
sin,  and,  as  a  punishment,  be  returned  to  thirty-eight  more 
years  of  wilderness  experience.  After  that,  they  were  taken 
into  the  land  by  His  sovereign  hand  without  a  question  as  to 
their  own  wishes.  He  having  worked  in  their  hearts  to  do 
His  good  pleasure,  they  went  in  with  songs  of  rejoicing. 
This  history  is  allegorical,  if  not  typical.  The  two  years  of 
wilderness  experience  preceding  the  offer  at  Kadesh  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  six  hundred  years  Israel  had  been  out  of  their 
Kingdom  when  Christ  came.  The  rejection  of  the  divine 
offer  at  Kadesh  corresponds  to  the  rejection  of  the  King.  It 
was  a  hoTia  fide  offer  to  Israel  made  by  Jehovah  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  they  would  reject  it  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  His  eternal  purpose  required  them  to  reject  the  offer 
and  return  to  thirty-eight  more  years  of  trial.  Had  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world  hung  on  the  added  years  of  trial  after 
Kadesh,  hesitating  Calvinists  would  shrink  back  from  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  Kadesh  offer  was  ever  made,  or,  if  made, 
was  genuine.  All  would  be  branded  as  a  theory  characterized 
by  intricacies  and  impossible.  The  added  thirty-eight  years 
correspond  to  Israel’s  present  condition  as  a  people  yet  de¬ 
prived  of  their  land  and  the  blessings  of  their  covenants. 
The  entrance  of  Israel  into  the  land  by  sovereign  povver  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  final  restoration  of  that  nation  to  their 
inheritance  which  Jehovah  covenanted  to  them  as  an  ever¬ 
lasting  possession  (Gen.  13:14-17).  That  Israel  will  yet  be 
regathered  into  her  own  land  is  the  burden  of  about  twenty 
Old  Testament  predictions  beginning  with  Deuteronomy  30  ;3. 
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The  death  of  Christ  is  neither  incidental,  accidental,  nor 
fortuitous.  It  is  the  central  truth  of  the  Bible  and  the 
central  fact  of  the  universe.  It  was  also  in  the  purpose  of 
God  that  Christ’s  death  should  be  accomplished  by  Israel  as 
their  act  of  rejecting  their  King.  It  is  also  true  that  they 
did  not  and  could  not  reject  what  was  not  first  offered  to 
them.  In  the  present  unforeseen  age,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  two  advents  of  Christ  and  properly  termed  parenthetical 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  unforeseen  in  the  divine  program  for 
the  Jews  as  reflected  in  the  prophecies  concerning  them  and 
not  accounted  for  in  the  Gentile  program  of  successive  mon¬ 
archies  symbolized  by  the  colossal  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream,  the  Jews,  like  the  Gentiles,  are,  as  individuals,  shut 
up  to  the  message  of  the  gospel  of  saving  grace  through  faith 
in  Christ.  The  age-long  Jewish  advantage  because  of  divine 
election  is,  for  an  age,  set  aside  and  the  Apostle  declares, 
“There  is  no  difference.”  They  are  as  individuals  alike 
“under  sin”  (Rom.  3:9),  and  as  individuals  alike  in  that  God 
is  rich  in  mercy  to  all  that  call  upon  Him  (Rom.  10:12). 
This  is  a  new  message  to  Gentiles  and  equally  new  to  Jews. 
The  divine  favor  proffered  to  Gentiles  does  not  consist  in 
offering  them  a  share  in  the  national  blessings  of  Israel,  nor 
does  it  provide  a  way  whereby  the  Jew  may  realize  the 
specific  features  of  his  national  covenants.  Though  present 
salvation  is  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  (John  3:3),  no  earthly 
kingdom  is  now  being  offered  to  any  people.  Colossians  1 :13 
is  no  exception.  Should  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain 
marry  a  woman  of  another  nation  he  would  bring  her  into 
his  kingdom,  not  as  a  subject,  but  as  a  consort.  The  present 
divine  purpose  is  the  out-calling  from  both  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  of  that  company  who  are  the  Bride  of  Christ,  who  are, 
therefore,  each  and  every  one  to  partake  of  His  standing, 
being  in  Him,  to  be  like  Him,  and  to  reign  with  Him  on  the 
earth  (Rev.  20:4,  6;  22:5).  To  the  nation  Israel  Christ  is 
Messiah,  Emmanuel,  and  King;  to  the  Church  He  is  Head, 
Bridegroom,  and  Lord;  the  last  designation  connoting  His 
sovereign  authority  over  the  Church.  These  statements, 
admittedly  dogmatic,  are  easily  verified. 
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At  the  end  of  this  age,  Israel  must  pass  through  the 
Great  Tribulation,  which  is  specifically  characterized  as  “the 
time  of  Jacob’s  trouble”  (Jer.  30:4-7;  Dan.  12:1;  Matt. 
24:21);  and,  before  entering  her  Kingdom,  she  must  come 
before  her  King  in  judgment.  Of  this  event  Ezekiel  writes: 
“I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  will  gather  you 
out  of  the  countries  wherein  ye  are  scattered  .  .  .  And  I  will 
cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring  you  into 
the  bond  of  the  covenant:  and  I  will  purge  out  from  among 
you  the  rebels,  and  them  that  transgress  against  me”  (Ezek. 
20:34-38.  The  entire  context  should  be  considered,  33-34. 
Cf.,  also,  Isa.  1:24-26;  Ps.  50:1-7;  Mai.  3:2-5;  4:1,  2). 
Israel’s  judgments  are  likewise  described  by  Christ  in  Mat¬ 
thew  24:45  to  25:30.  That  this  Scripture  refers  to  Israel  is 
certain  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  does  not  come  into 
judgment  (John  3 :18 ;  5 :24 ;  Rom.  8 :1  A.R.V.,  28 :39),  and  that 
the  description  of  the  judgment  of  the  nations  does  not  begin 
until  verse  31.  It  therefore  follows  that  Israel’s  judgments 
are  in  view  in  the  passage  in  question.  The  incomparable 
Tribulation  is  ended  by  the  glorious  return  of  Christ  to  the 
earth  (Ps.  2:1-9;  Isa.  63:1-6;  Matt.  24:27-31;  2  Thess.  2:3- 
12;  Rev.  19:11-21) ;  Israel’s  judgments,  according  to  the  con¬ 
text  of  Matthew  24:30  to  25:30,  follow  the  glorious  appear¬ 
ing  of  Christ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  nations  occurs  when 
He  is  seated  on  the  throne  of  His  glory  (Matt.  25:31,  32). 

The  Day  of  Jehovah,  which  extended  period  occupies  so 
large  a  part  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  begins  with  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah  in  the  earth,  above  mentioned,  and 
continues  on  including  the  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth  and 
all  the  millennial  glory  for  Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  Zecha- 
riah  14:1-21  predicts  the  beginning  of  that  long  period, 
while  2  Peter  3:4-15  (note  in  this  connection  Peter  declares 
“one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  as  one  day”)  and  Revelation  20:7-15  describe  the 
end  of  that  period.  The  whole  extended  “day”  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  presence  of  Christ  reigning  on  the  earth  with 
His  Bride,  by  Satan  being  bound  and  in  the  abyss,  and  by 
the  realization  on  Israel’s  part  of  all  the  glory  and  blessed- 
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ness  promised  that  people  in  Jehovah’s  covenants  with  them. 
More  space  than  this  article  may  claim  would  be  required  to 
quote  even  the  major  prophecies  bearing  on  this  theme  (cf. 
Ps.  45:8-17;  72:1-20;  Isa.  11:1  to  12:6;  54:1  to  55:13;  60:1 
to  66:24;  Jer.  23:5-8;  31:1-40;  33:1-26;  Ezek.  34:11-31; 
36:16-38;  37:1-14;  40:1  to  48:35;  Dan.  2:44,  45;  7:13,  14; 
Zech.  14:1-21;  Mai.  4:1-6).  These  promises  are  all  of  an 
earthly  glory  and  concern  a  land  which  Jehovah  has  given 
as  an  everlasting  possession  to  His  elect  people  Israel  to 
whom  He  said,  “I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love” 
(Jer.  31:3).  Little  consideration,  indeed,  is  given  to  the 
confusion  or  inconsistencies  which  arise  when  under  a 
spiritualizing  method  of  interpretation  these  blessings  which 
are  addressed  to  the  elect  nation  and  related  to  their  land  and 
King  are  applied  to  an  elect  heavenly  people  called  out  from 
all  nations  to  whom  no  land  has  ever  been  given,  and  who 
are  not  now  nor  at  any  future  time  said  to  be  subjects  of  the 
King.  There  is  no  scholarly  reason  for  applying  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  bear  upon  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future 
of  Israel  to  any  other  people  than  that  nation  of  whom  these 
Scriptures  speak.  The  real  unity  of  the  Bible  is  preserved 
only  by  those  who  observe  with  care  the  divine  program  for 
Gentiles,  for  Jews,  and  for  Christians  in  their  individual  and 
unchanging  continuity. 

4.  The  Christians. 

The  current  and  last  third  of  human  history,  extending 
from  the  first  advent  of  Christ  to  the  present  hour,  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  three  widely  different  classes  of  people  dwelling 
together  on  the  earth.  As  in  the  preceding  age,  all  divine 
purpose  centered  about  the  Jew,  and  the  Gentile  was  in 
evidence  only  as  he  was  related  to  Israel;  so  in  this  age  the 
divine  purpose  centers  in  the  new  group  which  is  present, 
and  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  are  seen  only  as  those  to  whom 
the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  alike  and  from  whom  this  new 
elect  company  is  being  called  out  by  a  spiritual  birth  of  each 
individual  who  believes  to  the  saving  of  his  soul.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  addressed  specifically  to  this  company  are,  tb«  Gospel 
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by  John — especially  the  upper  room  discourse, — the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  though  on  the  surface 
presenting  a  simple  narrative  are,  nevertheless,  a  field  for 
careful,  discriminating  study  on  the  part  of  the  true  ex¬ 
positor.  In  these  Gospels  Christ  is  seen  as  loyal  to  and 
vindicating  the  Mosaic  Law  under  which  He  lived;  He  also 
anticipates  the  kingdom  age  in  connection  with  the  offer  of 
Himself  as  Israel’s  King;  and,  when  His  rejection  is  indi¬ 
cated,  He  announces  His  death  and  resurrection  and  the 
expectation  concerning  a  heavenly  people  (Matt.  16:18)  for 
whom  He  gave  Himself  in  redeeming  love  (Eph.  5:25-28).* 
An  extensive  body  of  Scripture  declares  directly  or  indirectly 
that  the  present  age  is  unforeseen  and  parenthetical  in  its 
character  and  in  it  a  new  humanity  appears  on  the  earth 
with  an  incomparable  new  headship  in  the  resurrected  Christ, 
which  company  is  being  formed  by  the  regenerating  power  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  likewise  revealed  that  there  is  now  “no 
difference”  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  generally  either  as 
to  their  need  of  salvation  (Rom.  3:9)  or  as  to  the  specific 
message  to  be  preached  to  them  (Rom.  10:12).  It  is  seen, 
also,  that  in  this  new  body  wherein  Jews  and  Gentiles  are 
united  by  a  common  salvation,  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
— the  age-long  enmity  between  Jew  and  Gentile — ^is  broken 
down,  itself  having  been  “slain”  by  Christ  on  the  cross,  thus 
making  peace  (Eph.  2:14-18).  In  fact,  all  former  distinc¬ 
tions  are  lost,  those  thus  saved  having  come  upon  new 
ground  where  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  but  where 
Christ  is  all  in  all  (Gal.  3:28;  Col.  3:11).  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  also  records  that  the  individual  Christian,  being  in¬ 
dwelt  by  Christ,  now  possesses  eternal  life  and  its  hope  of 
glory  (Col.  1:27),  and,  being  in  Christ,  is  possessed  with  the 
perfect  standing  of  Christ,  since  all  that  Christ  is — even  the 
righteousness  of  God — is  imputed  unto  him.  The  Christian 
is  thus  already  constituted  a  heavenly  citizen  (Phil.  3:20) 
and,  being  raised  with  Christ  (Col.  3:1-3),  and  seated  with 


’For  a  presentation  and  partial  discussion  of  the  fourteen  distinct  objectives 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  see  the  author’s  article,  “The  Doctrine  of  Sin” 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  93,  No.  371,  p.  265ff). 
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Christ  (Eph.  2:6),  belongs  to  another  sphere — so  definitely, 
indeed,  that  Christ  can  say  of  the  Christian,  “Ye  are  not  of 
this  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  this  world”  (John  17 :14,  16. 
Cf.  15:18,  19).  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed  that  since  this 
spiritual  birth  and  heavenly  position  in  Christ  are  super¬ 
natural,  they  are,  of  necessity,  wrought  by  God  alone,  and 
that  human  cooperation  is  excluded;  the  only  responsibility 
imposed  on  the  human  side  being  that  of  faith  which  trusts 
in  the  only  One  who  is  able  to  save.  To  this  heavenly  people, 
who  are  the  New  Creation  of  God  (2  Cor.  5:17;  Gal.  6:15), 
is  committed,  not  in  any  corporate  sense  but  only  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  a  twofold  responsibility,  namely,  (a)  to  adorn  by 
a  Christlike  life  the  doctrine  which  they  represent  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  salvation,  and  (b)  to  be  His  witnesses 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  similarly  believed 
that  the  Scriptures  which  direct  the  Christian  in  his  holy 
walk  and  service  are  adapted  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  now 
striving  to  secure  a  standing  with  God,  but  is  already  “ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  beloved”  (Eph.  1:6),  and  has  attained  unto 
every  spiritual  blessing  (Eph.  1:3;  Col.  2:10).  It  is  evident 
that  no  human  resource  could  enable  any  person  to  arise  to 
the  fulfillment  of  these  heaven-high  responsibilities  and  that 
God,  anticipating  the  believer’s  inability  to  w^alk  worthy  of 
the  calling  wherewith  he  is  called,  has  freely  bestowed  His 
empowering  Spirit  to  indwell  each  and  every  one  who  is 
saved.  Of  this  same  heavenly  company  it  is  declared  that 
they,  when  their  elect  number  is  complete,  will  be  removed 
from  this  earth.  The  bodies  of  those  that  have  died  will  be 
raised  and  living  saints  will  be  translated  (1  Cor.  15:20-57; 
1  Thess.  4:13-19).  In  glory,  the  individuals  who  comprise 
this  company  will  be  judged  as  to  their  rewards  for  service 
(1  Cor.  3:9-15;  9:18-27;  2  Cor.  5:10, 11),  be  married  to  Christ 
(Rev.  19:7-9),  and  then  return  vMh  Him  to  share  as  His 
consort  in  His  reign  (Lk.  12:35,  36;  Jude  1:14,  15;  Rev. 
19:11-16).  This  New-Creation  people,  like  the  angels,  Israel, 
and  the  Gentiles,  may  be  traced  on  into  the  eternity  to  come 
(Heb.  12:22-24;  Rev.  21:1  to  22:5).  But,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  Christian  possesses  no  land  (Ex.  20:12;  Matt. 
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5:5);  no  house  (Matt.  23:38;  Acts  15:16),  though  of  the 
household  of  God;  no  earthly  capitol  or  city  (Isa.  2:1-4;  Ps. 
137:5,  6);  no  earthly  throne  (Lk.  1:31-33);  no  earthly  king¬ 
dom  (Acts  1 :6,  7) ;  no  king  to  whom  he  is  subject  (Matt. 
2:2),  though  Christians  may  speak  of  Christ  as  “The  King” 
(1  Tim.  1:17;  6:15);  and  no  altar  other  than  the  cross  of 
Christ  (Heb.  13:10-14). 


Section  II 

Scripture  Doctrine  Viewed  Dispensationally 

A  true  religion  consists  in  a  specific  relationship,  with  its 
corresponding  responsibilities,  divinely  set  up  between  God 
and  man. 

There  is  no  revelation  of  any  distinctive  relation  having 
been  set  up  either  between  God  and  the  angels  or  between 
God  and  the  Gentiles  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
true  religion,  but  God  has  entered  into  relations  with  the  Jew 
which  results  in  Judaism,  or  what  the  Apostle  identifies  as 
The  religion  of  the  Jews  (Acts  26:5;  Gal.  1:13.  Cf.  Jas. 
1:26,  27),  and  with  the  Christian  which  results  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  or  what  the  New  Testament  writers  designate  as  “the 
faith”  (Jude  1:3)  and  “this  way”  (Acts  9:2;  22:4.  Cf.  18:26; 
2  Pet.  2:2).  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon;  each  is  ordained  of  God  to  serve  a  specific  purpose. 
They  incorporate  similar  features — God,  man,  righteousness, 
sin,  redemption,  salvation,  human  responsibility,  and  human 
destiny;  but  these  similarities  do  not  establish  identity  since 
the  dissimilarities,  to  be  partially  enumerated  later,  far  out¬ 
number  the  similarities.  There  are  remarkable  points  of 
likeness  between  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  but  this  fact  does  not  constitute  these  two 
nations  one. 

A  complete  religious  system  provides  at  least  seven  dis¬ 
tinctive  features,  all  of  which  are  present  both  in  Judaism 
and  in  Christianity.  These  features  are:  (a)  An  acceptable 
standing  on  the  part  of  man  before  God;  (b)  A  manner  of 
life  consistent  with  that  standing;  (c)  A  divinely  appointed 
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service;  (d)  A  righteous  ground  whereon  God  may  graci¬ 
ously  forgive  and  cleanse  the  erring;  (e)  A  clear  revelation 
of  the  responsibility  on  the  human  side  upon  which  divine 
forgiveness  and  cleansing  may  be  secured;  (f)  An  effective 
basis  upon  which  God  may  be  worshipped  and  petitioned  in 
prayer;  and  (g)  A  future  hope.* 

1.  An  Acceptable  Standing  on  the  Part  of  Man  Before 
God, 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  divine  method  of  dealing 
with  individuals  before  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  giving 
of  the  Law  by  Moses,  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  call  of 
Abraham  and  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  all  that  has  followed, 
there  are  two  widely  different,  standardized,  divine  provisions, 
whereby  man,  who  is  utterly  fallen,  might  come  into  the  favor 
of  God. 

a.  Divine  Grace  Upon  Israel. 

Apart  from  the  privilege  accorded  proselytes  of  joining 
the  congregation  of  Israel — which  seemed  to  bear  little  fruit¬ 
age — entrance  into  the  right  to  share  in  the  covenants  of 
blessing  designed  for  the  earthly  people  was  and  is  by  physi- 


*It  should  be  observed  that  though  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  much  in 
common,  they  never  merge  the  one  into  the  other.  Having  each  its  own 
eschatology  reaching  on  into  eternity,  any  attempt  to  fuse  these  two  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  interests  of  a  mere  idealistic  unity  of  the  Scriptures  is  doomed 
to  fail  under  the  acid  test  of  an  unprejudiced,  faithful  searching  of  the 
Word  of  God.  A  constructive  work  on  the  eschatology  of  Judaism,  such 
as  an  Old  Testament  scholar  of  the  standing  of  Dr.  Allis  might  produce, 
is  a  desideratum.  It  should  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession,  which  is  itself  greatly  restricted  in  its  eschatology.  Equally  to  be 
desired  is  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  soteriology  of  Judaism;  observing  in 
it  the  first  law  of  a  true  Old  Testament  Theology,  namely,  that  in  every 
instance  its  doctrine  shall  stand  only  on  the  body  of  truth  which  obtained  in 
the  period  under  consideration.  The  all-too-common  practice  of  imposing 
Christianity  back  upon  Judaism  or  Judaism  forward  upon  Christianity,  is 
the  cause  of  that  dire  confusion  which  appears  in  some  theological  litera¬ 
ture.  The  Word  of  God  distinguishes  between  earth  and  heaven,  even 
after  they  are  created  new.  Similarly  and  as  clearly  it  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  God’s  consistent  and  eternal  earthly  purpose,  which  is  the  substance 
of  Judaism;  and  His  consistent  and  eternal  heavenly  purpose  which  is  the 
substance  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  as  illogical  and  fanciful  to  contend 
that  Judaism  and  Christianity  ever  merge  as  it  would  be  to  contend  that 
heaven  and  earth  cease  to  exist  as  separate  spheres. 
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cal  birth.  It  was  no  vain  boast  when  the  Apostle  declared 
of  himself  that  he  was  “of  the  stock  of  Israel”  (Phil.  3:5), 
nor  is  there  any  uncertain  generalization  in  the  statement 
that  Christ  “was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  to  confirm 
the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers”  (Rom.  15:8).  The 
national  blessings  of  Israel  are  recorded  thus:  “Who  are 
Israelites;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  are  the 
fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ 
came”  (Rom.  9:4,  5).  Though  they  went  down  into 
Egypt  a  family,  they  came  out  a  nation  and  Jehovah  re¬ 
deemed  them  as  a  nation  unto  Himself  both  by  blood  and  by 
power.  It  was  not  an  individual  redemption  since  it  was  not 
restricted  to  that  generation;  but  Israel  remains  a  redeemed 
nation  throughout  all  her  history.  On  the  human  side,  the 
passover  lamb  saved  the  physical  life  of  Israel’s  first  born. 
On  the  divine  side,  the  lamb,  as  an  anticipation  of  God’s  per¬ 
fect  Lamb,  gave  Jehovah  freedom  to  redeem  a  nation  for¬ 
ever.  That  Israel  was  already  in  Jehovah’s  favor  is  revealed 
in  Exodus  8 :23 ;  9 :6,  26 ;  10 :23.  The  redeemed  nation  became 
Jehovah’s  abiding  treasure  (Ex.  19:5;  Deut.  4:32-40;  Ps. 
135:4).  What  Jehovah  has  covenanted  to  His  elect  nation  is 
one  thing,  and  what  He  covenants  to  individuals  within  that 
nation  is  quite  another  thing.  The  national  entity  has  been 
and  will  be  preserved  forever  according  to  covenant  promise 
(Isa.  66:22;  Jer.  31:25-27;  Gen.  17:7,  8).  The  individual 
Israelite,  on  the  other  hand,  was  subject  to  a  prescribed  and 
regulated  conduct  which  carried  with  it  a  penalty  of  individ¬ 
ual  judgment  for  every  failure  (Deut.  28:58-62;  Ezek.  20:33- 
44;  Matt.  24:51;  25:12,  30).  The  national  standing  (but  not 
necessarily  the  spiritual  state)  of  each  Israelite,  was  secured 
by  physical  birth.  Some  of  that  nation  did  by  faithfulness 
attain  to  more  personal  blessing  than  others  of  the  nation  (cf. 
Lk.  2:25,  37),  and  some  gloried  in  their  tribal  relationship 
(cf.  Phil.  3:5) ;  but  these  things  added  nothing  to  their  rights 
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within  their  covenants,  which  rights  were  secured  to  each 
and  every  one  alike  by  physical  birth. 

b.  Divine  Grace  Upon  Christians. 

The  heavenly  people,  whether  taken  individually  from 
either  Jewish  or  Gentile  stock,  attain  immediately  by  faith 
unto  a  standing  as  perfect  as  that  of  Christ,  which  standing 
is  secured  by  a  spiritual  birth  and  all  the  saving  operations 
of  God  which  accompany  it.  They  are  individually  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ;  born  of  the  Spirit  into  a  relationship 
in  which  God  becomes  their  Father  and  they  become  His 
legitimate  sons  and  heirs — even  joint-heirs  with  Christ. 
Through  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit  they  have 
Christ  begotten  in  them  (Col.  1:27),  and  receive  the  divine 
nature  which  is  eternal  life  (Rom.  6:23).  They  are  forgiven 
all  trespasses  to  such  a  degree  that  they  will  never  come  into 
condemnation  (Col.  2:13;  John  3:18;  Rom.  8:1,  A.R.V.),  and 
justified  forever  (Rom.  3:21  to  5:11).  They  died  in  Christ’s 
death  (Rom.  6:1-10);  they  rose  in  Christ’s  resurrection  (Col. 
3:1-3);  and  they  are  seated  with  Christ  in  the  heavenlies 
(Eph.  2:6).  By  the  baptizing  work  of  the  Spirit  they  are 
“joined  to  the  Lord”  (Rom.  6:1-7;  1  Cor.  12:13;  Gal.  3:27) 
and,  being  thus  in  Christ,  their  standing  before  God  is  no  less 
than  the  perfection  of  Christ  in  whom  they  are  accepted  (2 
Cor.  5:21;  Eph.  1:6).  Being  in  Christ,  they  are  one  in  each 
other  in  a  mystic  union  which  is  both  incomparable  and  in¬ 
comprehensible — a  unity  like  that  within  the  blessed  Trinity 
(John  17:21-23).  They  are  already  constituted  citizens  of 
heaven  (Phil.  3:20).  These  blessings  are  not  only  as  exalted 
and  spiritual  as  heaven  itself  and  eternal,  but  they  are  se¬ 
cured  apart  from  all  human  merit  at  the  instant  one  believes 
on  Christ  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.^ 

*Any  Bible  student  can  verify  the  assertion  which  is  here  made  that  not  one 
of  these  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  Christian,  and  the  list  here  pre¬ 
sented  could  be  greatly  extended,  is  ever  said  to  belong  to  Israel  as  such 
either  as  individuals  or  nationally,  and  almost  none  of  these  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings  are  predicated  of  any  individual  before  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  The  Upper  Room  Discourse  (John  13:1  to  17:26),  though  spoken 
before  the  death  of  Christ,  is,  nevertheless,  a  record  in  anticipation  of  all 
that  would  be  after  His  death  and  even  after  Pentecost. 
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2.  A  Divinely  Specified  Manner  of  Life. 

Quite  apart  from  the  revealed  will  of  God  as  recorded  of 
earlier  ages,  the  Bible  sets  forth  at  length  three  distinct  and 
complete  divine  rulings  which  govern  human  action.  None 
of  these  rulings  are  addressed  to  the  angels  or  to  the  Gentiles 
as  such.  Two  are  addressed  to  Israel — one  in  the  age  that  is 
past,  known  as  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  the  other  the  setting 
forth  of  the  terms  of  admission  into,  and  the  required  con¬ 
duct  in,  the  Messianic  Kingdom  when  that  Kingdom  is  set  up 
in  the  earth.  The  third  is  addressed  to  Christians  and  pro¬ 
vides  divine  direction  in  this  age  for  the  heavenly  people  who 
are  already  perfected,  as  to  standing,  in  Christ  Jesus.  Since 
the  Bible  is  God’s  one  book  for  all  the  ages,  it  should  be  no 
more  difficult  to  recognize  its  references  to  yet  future  ages 
than  to  recognize  its  reference  to  completed  past  ages.  These 
three  rules  of  life  do  present  widely  different  economies.  This 
is  evident  both  from  their  distinctive  characteristics  as  set 
forth  in  the  Word  of  God  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
divine  administration  in  the  earth  could  not  be  the  same  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  after  His  resurrection,  after  His  ascen¬ 
sion  and  the  inauguration  of  His  present  ministry,  after  the 
advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  after 
the  ad  interim  disannulling  of  Judaism,  as  it  was  before  those 
events.  Nor  could  the  divine  administration  be  the  same 
after  the  removal  of  the  Church  from  the  earth,  after  the  re¬ 
gathering  of  Israel  and  the  restoration  of  Judaism,  after  the 
judgment  of  the  nations,  after  the  binding  of  Satan,  and 
after  the  seating  of  Christ  at  His  second  advent  on  David’s 
throne  to  rule  over  the  whole  earth,  as  it  is  now  before  those 
events  occur.® 


'Since  the  faith  of  some  cannot  be  extended  to  the  point  of  visualizing  un¬ 
fulfilled  prophecy  into  reality,  it  might  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  restrict 
this  argument  to  the  first  group  of  events,  namely,  those  which  form  a 
cleavage  between  the  past  age  and  the  present  age.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  these  events  are  now  history  (though  at  one  time  they  were  predictive 
prophecy)  their  reality  is  hardly  disputed  even  by  unregenerate  men. 
Nevertheless  the  second  group  of  events  which  separate  the  present  age 
from  the  age  to  come  are  the  keys  to  the  understanding  of  God’s  Kingdom 
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The  Mosaic  system  was  designed  to  govern  Israel  in  the 
land  and  was  an  ad  interim  form  of  divine  government  be¬ 
tween  that  gracious  administration,  described  in  Exodus  19 :4, 
and  the  coming  of  Christ  (John  1:17 ;  Rom.  4:9-16;  Gal.  3:19- 
25).  It  was  in  three  parts,  namely,  (a)  “The  Command¬ 
ments,”  which  governed  Israel’s  moral  life  (Ex.  20:1-17;  (b) 
“The  Judgments,”  which  governed  Israel’s  civic  life  (Ex. 
21:1  to  24:11);  and  (c)  “The  Ordinances,”  which  governed 
Israel’s  religious  life  (Ex.  24:12  to  31:18).  These  provisions 
were  holy,  just,  and  good  (Rom.  7:12,  14),  but  they  carried 
a  penalty  (Deut.  28:58-62)  and,  because  they  were  not  kept 
by  Israel,  they  became  a  “ministration  of  death”  (Rom.  7:10; 
2  Cor.  3:7).  The  Law  was  not  of  faith,  but  of  works  (Gal. 
3:12).  It  was  ordained  unto  life  (Rom.  7:10),  but  because 
of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  of  those  to  whom  it  made  its 
appeal  (Rom.  8:3),  there  was,  as  a  practical  result,  no  law 
given  which  could  give  life  (Gal.  3:21).  The  Law  did,  how¬ 
ever,  serve  as  the  jiaiSaywYog,  or  child-conductor  to  lead  to 
Christ — both  immediately  as  Christ  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
sacrifices,  and  dispensationally,  as  described  in  Galatians 
3:23-25.  Though  almost  every  intrinsic  value  contained  in 
the  Law  system  is  carried  forward  and  incorporated  into  the 
present  grace  system,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  Law  as 
an  ad  interim  system  did  come  to  its  end  and  a  new  divine 
economy  superseded  it.  No  more  decisive  language  could  be 
employed  on  this  point  than  is  used  in  John  1:17;  Romans 


purposes  in  the  earth,  and  without  these  keys  the  casual  reader  is  left  with 
little  else  to  do  other  than  to  fall  in  with  the  Romish  fiction  of  a  world- 
conquering  church  under  a  supposed  supremacy  of  an  irresistible  Kingdom 
of  God  on  the  earth.  No  doubt  will  be  raised  by  any  intelligent  Christian 
concerning  the  truth  that  it  is  within  the  range  of  divine  power  to  trans¬ 
form  society  in  this  age,  or  at  any  other  time.  The  question  is  really  one 
as  to  whether  world-transformation  is  the  divine  purpose  for  this  age;  and 
until  the  one  who  believes  that  this  is  the  divine  purpose  has  made  a 
reasonable  exposition  and  disposition  in  harmony  with  his  views  of  the 
vast  body  of  Scripture  that  discloses  the  confusion  and  wickedness  with 
which  this  age  is  said  to  end,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  accusing  those 
who  believe  God’s  present  purposes  to  be  the  out-calling  of  the  Church  of 
“dishonoring  the  Spirit  of  God,”  or  of  “minimizing  the  value  of  the  cross.” 
Especially  is  such  a  charge  without  force  when  it  is  known  that  those  so 
accused  believe  that  all  of  God’s  triumph  in  this  and  every  age  will  be 
only  by  virtue  of  that  cross. 
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6:14;  7:2-6;  10:4;  2  Corinthians  3:6-13;  Gal.  3:23-25;  5:18. 
These  Scriptures  should  not  be  slighted,  as  they  too  often 
are,  by  those  who  would  impose  the  Law  system  upon  the 
heavenly  people.  It  is  useless  to  claim  that  it  was  the  judg¬ 
ments  and  ordinances  that  were  done  away  and  that  the 
commandments  abide,  since  it  is  “that  which  was  written 
and  engraven  in  stones”  which  is  said  to  have  been  “done 
away”  and  “abolished”  (2  Cor.  3:11,  13).  Nor  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  relieved  for  those  who  claim  that  the  Law  has  ceased 
as  a  means  of  justification;  for  it  was  never  that,  nor  could 
it  be  (Gal.  3:11). 

The  heavenly  people,  by  the  very  exalted  character  of 
their  salvation  being  “made”  to  stand  in  all  the  perfection  of 
Christ  (Rom.  3:22;  5:1;  8:1;  10:4;  2  Cor.  5:21;  Gal.  3:22; 
Eph  1:6),  have  no  burden  laid  upon  them  of  establishing  per¬ 
sonal  merit  before  God  since  they  are  perfected  forever  in 
Christ  (Heb.  10:9-14);  but  they  do  have  the  new  responsi¬ 
bility  of  “walking  worthy”  of  their  high  calling  (Rom.  12:1, 
2;  Eph.  4:1-3;  Col.  1:1-3).  No  meritorious  system,  such  as 
was  the  Law,  could  possibly  be  applied  to  a  people  who  by 
riches  of  divine  grace  have  attained  to  a  perfect  standing, 
even  every  spiritual  blessing  in  Christ  Jesus  (Eph.  1:3;  Col. 
2:10).  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  injunctions  addressed  to 
a  perfected  heavenly  people  will  be  exalted  as  heaven  itself ; 
and  they  are  (cf.  John  13:34;  Rom.  6:11-13;  2  Cor.  10:3-5; 
Gal.  5:16;  Eph.  4:30;  5:18).  Similarly,  as  these  require¬ 
ments  are  superhuman  and  yet  the  doing  of  them  is  most 
essential,  God  has  provided  that  each  individual  thus  saved 
shall  be  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  end  that  he  may,  by 
dependence  on  the  Spirit  and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  live 
a  supernatural.  God-honoring  life — not,  indeed,  to  he  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  because  he  is  accepted.  Those  who  would  intrude 
the  meritorious  Mosaic  system  into  this  heaven-high  divine 
administration  of  superabounding  grace  either  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  character  of  the  meritorious  Law,  or  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  comprehension  of  the  glories  of  divine  grace. 

The  third  administration  which  is  contained  in  the  Bible 
is  that  which  is  designed  to  govern  the  earthly  people  in  rela- 
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tion  to  their  coming  earthly  kingdom.  It  is  explicit,  also,  as 
to  the  requirements  that  are  to  be  imposed  upon  those  who 
enter  that  kingdom.  This  body  of  Scripture  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  portions  which  anticipate  the  Messianic  King, 
dom  and  in  large  portions  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  a  grace  administration — faith  as  the  sole 
basis  of  acceptance  with  God,  unmerited  acceptance  through 
a  perfect  standing  in  Christ,  the  present  possession  of  eternal 
life,  an  absolute  security  from  all  condemnation,  and  the  en¬ 
abling  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit — are  not  found  in  the 
kingdom  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  declared 
to  be  the  fulfilling  of  “the  law  and  the  prophets”  (Matt.  5:17, 
18;  7:12),  and  is  seen  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
into  realms  of  meritorious  obligation  which  blast  and  wither 
as  the  Mosaic  system  could  never  do  (Matt.  5:20-48).  These 
kingdom  injunctions,  though  suited  to  the  conditions  that  will 
then  obtain,  could  perfect  no  one  as  men  in  Christ  are  now 
perfected,  nor  are  they  adapted  as  a  rule  of  life  for  those 
already  complete  in  Christ  Jesus. 

These  systems  do  set  up  conflicting  and  opposing  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  since  these  difficulties  appear  only  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  coalesce  systems,  elements,  and  principles 
which  God  has  separated,  the  conflicts  really  do  not  exist  at 
all  outside  these  unwarranted  unifying  efforts;  in  fact  they 
rather  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  due  recognition  of  all 
God’s  different  and  distinct  administrations.  The  true  unity 
of  the  Scriptures  is  not  discovered  when  one  blindly  seeks  to 
fuse  these  opposing  principles  into  one  system,  but  rather  it 
is  found  when  God’s  plain  differentiations  are  observed.  The 
dispensationalist  does  not  create  these  differences  as  he  is 
sometimes  accused  of  doing.  The  conflicting  principles,  in  the 
text  of  Scripture,  are  observable  by  all  who  penetrate  deep 
enough  to  recognize  the  essential  features  of  divine  adminis¬ 
tration.  Instead  of  creating  the  problems,  the  dispensation¬ 
alist  is  the  one  who  has  a  solution  for  them.  If  the  ideals 
of  an  earthly  people  for  long  life  in  the  land  which  God  gave 
unto  them  (Ex.  20:12;  Ps.  37:3,  11,  34;  Matt.  5:5)  does  not 
articulate  with  the  ideals  of  a  heavenly  people  who  as  to  the 
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earth  are  “strangers  and  pilgrims”  and  who  are  enjoined  to 
be  looking  for  and  loving  the  imminent  appearing  of  Christ, 
the  problem  is  easily  solved  by  the  one  whose  system  of 
interpretation  is  proven  rather  than  distressed  by  such  dis¬ 
tinctions.  A  plan  of  interpretation  which,  in  defence  of  an 
ideal  unity  of  the  Bible,  contends  for  a  single  divine  purpose, 
ignores  drastic  contradictions,  and  is  sustained  only  by  occa¬ 
sional  or  accidental  similarities,  is  doomed  to  confusion  when 
confronted  with  the  many  problems  which  such  a  system  im¬ 
poses  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  which  problems  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  dispensationalist  only  as  he  observes  them  in  the 
system  which  creates  them. 

All  Scripture  is  “profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness”  (2  Tim.  3:16), 
but  all  Scripture  is  not  of  primary  application  to  a  particular 
person  or  class  of  persons  which  the  Bible  designates  as  such. 
All  Scripture  is  not  of  the  angels,  nor  is  it  of  the  Gentiles.  In 
like  manner,  all  Scripture  is  not  addressed  to  the  Jew,  nor  is 
it  all  addressed  to  the  Christian.  These  are  obvious  truths 
and  the  dispensationalist's  plan  of  interpretation  is  none 
other  than  an  attempt  to  be  consistent  in  following  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  as  to  the  primary  application  of  Scripture  as  far  as, 
and  no  farther  than,  the  Bible  carries  them.  However,  all 
Scripture  is  profitable,  that  is,  it  has  its  moral,  spiritual,  or 
secondary  application.  To  illustrate  this:  Much  valuable 
truth  may  be  gained  from  the  great  body  of  Scripture  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  but  if  that  body  of  Scripture  has 
a  primary  application  to  the  Church,  then  the  Church  has  no 
Biblical  ground  for  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  (which  she  certainly  has)  and  she  could  offer  no  excuse 
for  her  disobedience,  and  her  individual  members,  like  all 
Sabbath  breakers,  should  be  stoned  to  death  (Num.  15:32-36). 
In  like  manner,  if  all  Scripture  is  of  primary  application  to 
believers  of  this  age  then  they  are  in  danger  of  hell  fire 
(Matt.  5:29,  30),  of  unspeakable  plagues,  diseases  and  sick¬ 
ness,  and  by  reason  of  these  to  become  few  in  number  (Deut. 
28:58-62),  and  to  have  the  blood  of  lost  souls  required  at 
their  hands  (Ezek.  3:17,  18).  Moral  and  spiritual  lessons  are 
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to  be  drawn  from  God’s  dealing  with  Israelites  quite  apart 
from  the  necessity  being  imposed  upon  Christians  to  comply 
with  all  that  a  primary  application  of  the  Scriptures  specif¬ 
ically  addressed  to  Israel  would  demand.  Of  the  believer  of 
this  age  it  is  said  that,  “he  shall  not  come  into  judgment” 
(John  5:24),  and  “there  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom.  8:1,  A.R.V.).  These  lat¬ 
ter  promises  are  disannulled  by  diametrically  opposite  decla¬ 
rations  if  all  Scripture  applies  primarily  to  the  Christian. 
Arminianism  is  the  legitimate  expression  of  this  confusion 
and  the  would-be  Calvinist  who  ignores  the  plain  distinctions 
of  the  Bible  has  no  defense  against  Arminian  claims. 

3.  A  Divinely  Appointed  Service. 

Service  for  God  is  an  essential  of  any  true  religion.  In 
the  case  of  Judaism,  service  consisted  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  tabernacle  and  temple  ritual,  and  all  tithes  and  offerings 
went  to  the  support  of  the  priesthood  and  their  ministry.  In 
the  case  of  Christianity,  service  faces  outward  with  its  com¬ 
missions  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  and  includes 
the  edification  of  the  saints. 

4.  A  Righteous  Ground  Whereon  God  may  Graciously 
Forgive  and  Cleanse  the  Erring. 

Any  religious  economy  which  is  to  continue  must  provide 
a  ground  upon  which  God  is  righteously  free  to  forgive  and 
restore  those  who  fail.  Being  possessed — as  all  are — of  a 
fallen  nature,  there  is  no  possibility  of  anyone  continuing  in 
right  relations  to  God  who  is  not  ever  and  always  being  re¬ 
newed  and  restored  by  the  gracious  power  of  God.  In  the 
case  of  Judaism,  'God  forgave  sin  and  renewed  His  fellow¬ 
ship  with  them  on  the  ground  of  His  own  certainty  that  a 
sufficient  sacrifice  would  be  made  in  due  time  by  His  Lamb. 
In  the  case  of  the  Christian,  God  is  said  to  be  propitious  con¬ 
cerning  “our  sins”  (1  John  2:2),  and  this  because  of  the  fact 
that  His  Son  has  already  borne  the  penalty  (1  Cor.  15:3),  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  Christ  as  Advocate  now  appears  for 
us  when  we  sin  (1  John  2:1).  No  more  comforting  truth  can 
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come  to  the  Christian’s  heart  than  the  assurance  that  God  is 
now  propitious  concerning  “our  sins.” 

5.  A  Clear  Revelation  of  the  Responsibility  on  the  Hvr- 
man  Side  upon  Which  Divine  Forgiveness  and  Cleansing  may 
he  Secured. 

This  aspect  of  this  theme  offers  opportunity  for  several 
misunderstandings.  In  a  general  way,  it  will  be  recognized 
by  all  that  the  requirement  on  the  human  side  was,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  offering  of  an  animal  sacrifice,  while  in  the 
New  Testament,  following  the  death  of  Christ — ^which  event 
terminated  all  sacrifices — ,  divine  forgiveness  for  the  believer 
is  conditioned  on  confession  of  sin  which  confession  is  the 
outward  expression  of  an  inward  repentance.  All  this  is 
natural  and  reasonable.  However,  certain  complications  arise 
when  these  obvious  facts  are  considered  in  their  relation  to 
other  phases  of  truth. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  the  Old  Testament  ages 
no  provisions  were  made,  so  far  as  Scripture  records,  for 
Gentile  needs.  We  recognize  that  Abel,  Noah,  Job,  and 
Melchizedek  sacrificed  offerings  for  sin,  yet  no  form  of  doc¬ 
trine  is  disclosed  regarding  these  offerings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jews,  being  a  covenant  people,  were,  when  injured 
by  sin,  given  the  sacrifices  as  a  basis  for  divine  forgiveness 
and  as  a  way  back  into  those  blessings  and  relationships  be¬ 
longing  to  their  covenants.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
sacrifices  never  constituted  a  ground  for  the  entrance  into  the 
covenants,  which  ground  was  already  secured  by  their  physi¬ 
cal  birth,  nor  was  any  sacrifice  the  ground  of  personal  sal¬ 
vation.  On  the  contrary,  the  sacrifices  for  Israel  served  to 
provide  a  ground  for  forgiveness  and  restoration  of  covenant 
people.  The  parallel  in  Christianity  is  the  provision  through 
the  death  of  Christ  whereby  the  Christian  may  be  forgiven 
and  cleansed.  Judaism  required  an  animal  sacrifice;  Chris¬ 
tianity  looks  back  to  the  sacrifice  already  wrought.  The 
only  parallel  in  Judaism  of  the  present  salvation  of  an  unre¬ 
generate  person  is  the  fact  that  the  Jew  was  physically  born 
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into  his  covenant  relations.  The  personal  salvation  of  a  Jew 
in  the  old  order  is  a  theme  which  is  yet  to  be  considered. 

6.  An  Effective  Basis  upon  which  God  may  be  Wor¬ 
shipped  and  Petitioned  in  Prayer, 

Under  this  heading  we  observe  that  the  basis  of  appeal 
on  which  the  Old  Testament  saints  prayed  was  that  of  their 
covenants.  A  study  of  the  recorded  prayers  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  they  plead  with  Jehovah  to  observe  and  do  what 
He  had  promised  He  would  do.  The  ground  of  prayer  in  the 
New  Testament  after  the  death,  resurrection,  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  is  that  the  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  God  is  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Being  in  Christ,  the 
believer’s  prayer  arises  to  the  Father  as  though  it  were  the 
voice  of  Christ,  and  it  is  granted  for  Christ’s  sake.  That 
this  is  new  is  indicated  by  the  word  of  Christ  when  He  said, 
“Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name”  (John  16:24). 
By  this  statement  all  previous  forms  and  appeals  are  set 
aside  and  the  new  appeal  is  established  which  is  as  immeasur¬ 
able  as  infinity  itself.  We  read,  “Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you”  (John  16:23). 

7.  A  Future  Hope. 

Judaism  has  its  eschatology  reaching  on  into  eternity 
with  covenants  and  promises  which  are  everlasting.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christianity  has  its  eschatology  which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  at  every  point.  Some  of  these  contrasts  are: 

a.  The  future  of  this  life.  In  the  case  of  Israel,  the 
thing  to  be  desired  was  long  life  “in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee,”  whereas  the  Christian’s  hope  is  the 
prospect  of  the  imminent  coming  of  Christ  to  take  away  His 
Church  from  the  earth.  This  he  is  taught  to  wait  for,  and 
he  is  told  that  he  should  love  Christ’s  appearing.  He  has  no 
land,  nor  has  he  any  promise  of  earthly  things  beyond  his 
personal  need.  In  those  Scriptures  which  warn  Israel  of  the 
yet  future  coming  of  her  Messiah,  that  nation  is  told  that 
they  should  *‘watch**  for  His  coming  since  that  coming  will 
be  unexpected  (Matt.  24:36-51;  25:13).  Over  against  this 
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and  for  the  same  reason,  the  Christian  is  told  to  **wait**  for 
his  Lord  from  heaven  (1  Thess.  1:9,  10). 

b.  Intermediate  state.  One  passage  reporting  the  words 
of  Christ  is  about  all  that  Judaism  reveals  as  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state.  This  is  found  in  Luke  16:19-31.  The  rich 
man  is  in  torment,  while  the  beggar  is  in  “Abraham’s 
bosom.”  The  latter  is  a  strong  Jewish  conception  and  in 
contrast  to  the  revelation  that  when  the  Christian  departs 
this  life  he  goes  to  be  “with  Christ  which  is  far  better”  (Phil. 
1:23;  cf.  2  Cor.  5:8). 

c.  Resurrection.  Judaism  contemplated  a  resurrection 
for  Israel.  In  Daniel  12:1-3  we  read  that,  following  the 
Great  Tribulation,  Daniel’s  people  will  be  raised  from  the 
dead.  Some  are  to  be  raised  to  everlasting  life  and  some  to 
everlasting  contempt.  Rewards  are  also  promised,  for  those 
“that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever.”  That  this  refers  to  Daniel’s  people  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  context.  Martha,  voicing  the  Jewish  hope, 
declared  that  her  brother  would  be  raised  again  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  at  the  last  day  (John  11:24).  And  in  Hebrews  6:1-3, 
where  Judaism’s  features  are  named,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  included.  The  doctrine  of  resurrection  for  the 
Christian  is  in  two  parts:  (a)  He  has  already  been  raised 
and  seated  (Eph.  2:6),  and,  having  partaken  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  life  of  Christ  and  being  positionally  in  the  value  of  all 
Christ  has  done,  is  said  to  be  already  raised  from  the  dead 
(Col.  3:1-3),  and  (b)  should  he  die,  the  believer’s  body  is 
yet  to  be  raised,  and  this  at  the  coming  of  Christ  for  His 
own  (1  Cor.  15:23;  1  Thess.  4:16,  17).  The  believers  will 
also  be  rewarded  for  faithfulness  in  service. 

d.  Eternal  Life.®  All  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of 

*To  a  large  degree,  eschatology  is  the  consummation  of  soteriology  and  of 
necessity  reflects  the  scope  and  ultimate  purpose  of  the  soteriology  to  which 
it  is  related.  To  such  a  degree  as  the  soteriology  of  Judaism  and  the 
soteriology  of  Christianity  differ,  to  the  same  degree  do  their  eschatologies 
differ.  The  problems  which  beset  the  soteriology  of  Judaism  are  largely 
due  to  confusion  which  arises  when  the  elements  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
soteriology  of  Christianity  are  imposed  upon  Judaism.  The  Old  Testa- 
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eternal  life,  whether  of  one  age  or  another,  must  distinguish 
between  mere  endless  existence  and  the  impartation  of  that 
life  from  God  which  is  as  eternal  in  every  aspect  of  it  as  is 
the  Author  Himself.  No  human  being  can  ever  cease  to 
exist;  even  death,  which  appears  to  terminate  life,  in  due 
time  will  be  dismissed  forever  (1  Cor.  15 :26 ;  Rev.  21 :4).  Quite 
apart  from  the  indisputable  fact  of  the  endless  character  of 
human  existence,  is  God’s  gracious  bestowment  of  eternal 
life,  which  eternal  life  is  a  vital  part  of  the  eschatology  of 
Judaism  as  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  soteriology  of  Christianity. 
A  very  clear  and  comprehensive  body  of  Scripture  bears  on 
eternal  life  as  related  to  Judaism.  However,  it  is  there  con¬ 
templated  as  an  mheritance.  The  doctrine  as  related  to  Juda¬ 
ism  is  found  in  well-identified  passages:  (a)  Isaiah  55:3  (cf. 
Deut.  30:6)  in  which  context  the  prophet  is  calling  on  a 
covenant  people  to  enter  fully  into  the  blessings  which  Je¬ 
hovah’s  covenants  secure.  In  the  midst  of  these  is  this 
promise  that  “your  soul  shall  live.”  (b)  Daniel  12:2  where 
the  context,  as  seen  above,  relates  to  the  resurrection  of 
of  those  who  are  of  Judaism,  some  of  these  are  to  be  raised 
to  “everlasting  life,”  and  some  to  “everlasting  contempt.” 


ment  saints  were  in  right  and  acceptable  relations  to  God,  but  it  could  not 
be  said  that  they  were  in  the  new  federal  headship  of  the  resurrected 
Christ,  nor  that  their  lives  were  “hid  with  Christ  in  God”  (Col.  3:1-3). 
The  Apostle  writes:  “But  before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed”  (Gal.  3:23). 
As  to  the  estate  of  the  Jew  in  the  old  dispensation  it  may  be  observed: 

(a)  They  were  born  into  covenant  relation  with  God  wherein  there  were 
no  limitations  imposed  as  to  their  faith  in  Him  nor  upon  their  fellowship 
with  Him.  This  fact  was  itself  a  demonstration  of  superabounding  grace. 

(b)  In  case  of  failure  to  meet  the  moral  and  spiritual  obligations  resting 

upon  them  because  of  their  covenant  position,  the  sacrifices  were  provided 
as  a  righteous  basis  of  restoration  to  their  covenant  privileges ;  which  fact  is 
another  demonstration  of  immeasurable  grace,  (c)  The  individual  Jew 
might  so  fail  in  his  conduct  and  so  neglect  the  sacrifices  as,  in  the  end,  to 
be  disowned  of  God  and  cast  out  (Gen.  17:14;  Deut.  28:58-61;  Ezek. 
3:18;  Matt.  10:32,  33;  24:51,  52;  25:11,  12,  29,  30).  (d)  The  national 

salvation  and  forgiveness  of  Israel  is  yet  a  future  expectation  and 
is  promised  to  occur  when  the  Deliverer  comes  out  of  Sion  (Rom. 
11:26,  27).  Who  can  fail  to  recognize  the  eternal  grace  of  God  re¬ 
vealed  in  Isaiah  60:1  to  62:12  toward  Israel  in  all  ages  to  come? 
The  doctrine  of  eternal  life  as  related  to  Israel  is  thought  by  some  to 
present  insuperable  difficulties.  To  Israel,  as  is  demonstrated  in  this  thesis, 
eternal  life  was  a  future  expectation  and  related  to  those  requirements 
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The  “life”  is  no  more  their  possession  in  this  present  exist¬ 
ence  than  is  the  “contempt.”  (c)  Matthew  7 :13,  14,  which 
passage  is  found  in  that  portion  of  Scripture  that  defines  the 
terms  of  admission  into,  and  conditions  life  in,  the  earthly 
Messianic  Kingdom;  which  kingdom  occupies  the  supreme 
place  in  the  eschatology  of  Judaism.  The  passage  imposes 
the  most  drastic  human  effort  as  essential  if  one  would  enter 
the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life.  The  life  is  at  the  end  of 
the  path  and  its  price  is  well  defined  by  the  word  dYcovi^opai 
(better  translated  agonize)  as  used  by  Luke  (13:24)  when 
this  saying  of  Christ’s  is  reported  by  him.  (d)  Luke  10 :25- 
29,  in  which  passage  the  lawyer  asks  as  to  how  he  may 
inherit  eternal  life  and  is  told  by  Christ  in  the  most  absolute 
terms  that  eternal  life  for  him  is  gained  by  the  keeping  of 
that  contained  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  (e)  Luke  18:18-27,  where 
it  is  likewise  reported  that  a  young  ruler  made  the  same  in¬ 
quiry,  namely,  “What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?”  and 
to  this  sincere  man  our  Lord  quoted  the  Mosaic  Command¬ 
ments;  but  when  the  young  man  declared  that  these  things 
had  been  kept  by  him  from  his  youth,  Christ  did  not  chide 
him  for  falsehood  but  took  him  on  to  the  ground  of  complete 
surrender  of  all  he  was  and  all  he  had  as  the  way  into  that 


which  are  peculiar  to  Judaism.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  states:  “The  Scrip¬ 
tures  know  nothing  of  any  other  than  two  methods  of  attaining  eternal  life: 
the  one  that  which  demands  perfect  obedience,  and  the  other  that  which 
demands  faith”  (Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  117).  That  offer  of 
eternal  life  which  depends  on  obedience  is  thought  by  Dr.  Hodge  and 
others  to  be  hypothetical  and  unattainable  by  anyone,  and  therefore  serves 
to  enforce  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  practical  way  to  secure  eternal 
life — by  faith  alone.  There  are  two  important  factors  often  omitted  from 
this  discussion:  (a)  Eternal  life,  if  offered  on  the  ground  of  obedience  at 
all,  is  offered  only  to  those  who  are  Israelites,  and  (b)  they  had  the  con¬ 
tinuing  animal  sacrifices  which,  when  faithfully  offered,  maintained  for 
them  a  righteous  position  before  God  and  became  the  ground  of  forgive¬ 
ness  for  every  failure.  Because  of  this  forgiveness,  the  standing  of  a  Jew 
before  God  could  not  have  been  hypothetical.  If  any  clarity  is  to  be 
gained  as  to  the  difference  between  Israel’s  privileges  under  the  Mosaic 
system  and  the  present  privileges  of  the  Church,  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life  which  none  were  able  to  keep  perfectly, 
and  the  law  as  a  system  which  not  only  set  forth  the  high  and  holy  de¬ 
mands  upon  personal  conduct,  but  also  provided  complete  divine  forgive¬ 
ness  through  the  sacrifices.  The  final  standing  of  any  Jew  before  God 
was  not  based  on  law  observance  alone,  but  contemplated  that  Jew  in  the 
light  of  the  sacrifices  he  had  presented  in  his  own  behalf. 
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state  which  Christ  termed  **perfect.**  (f)  Matthew  18:8,  9, 
which  passage  presents  the  alternative  of  entering  life — a 
future  experience — maimed  or  halt,  or  entering  “everlasting 
fire”  or  “hell  fire.”  That  a  Christian,  already  possessing 
eternal  life  and  perfected  as  he  is  in  Christ,  could  not  enter 
heaven  maimed  or  halt  when  his  body  is  to  be  like  unto 
Christ’s  glorious  body,  or  into  hell  fire  after  Christ  has  said 
that  he  shall  not  come  into  judgment  and  that  he  shall  never 
perish,  is  obvious  indeed.  Over  against  this  extended  body  of 
Scripture  bearing  on  that  particularized  yet  future  form  of 
eternal  life  which,  being  a  feature  of  Judaism,  is  related  to 
the  earthly  Kingdom,  is  another  body  of  Scripture  far  more 
extensive  which  declares  that  eternal  life  for  the  Christian  is 
an  impartation  from  God  and  is  the  gift  of  God  (John  10:28; 
Rom.  6 :23) ;  it  is  a  present  possession  (John  3 :36 ;  5 :24 ;  6 :54; 
20:31;  1  John  5:11-13) ;  and  it  is  none  other  than  Christ  in¬ 
dwelling  (Col.  1:27),  and  the  imparted  divine  nature  (2  Pet. 
1:4).  The  receiving  of  eternal  life  will  be  for  Israelites,  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Christian,  as  a  feature  of  salvation 
itself,  and  salvation  for  Israel  is,  in  Romans  11:26-32,  de¬ 
clared  to  be  after  the  present  age-purpose  of  the  fullness  of 
the  Gentiles  which  is  now  accompanied  by  Israel’s  blindness 
(verse  25),  and  at  the  time  when  “There  shall  come  out  of 
Sion  the  Deliverer,”  Who  shall  “turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob.”  This,  Jehovah  says,  “is  my  covenant  with  them 
when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins.”  Isaiah  anticipates  the 
same  great  moment  of  Israel’s  salvation  when  he  predicts 
that  a  nation  shall  be  born  “at  once.”  The  Hebrew  word 
Dye  from  which  the  words  at  once  are  translated  means, 
as  a  time  measurement,  a  stroke,  or  the  heat  of  a  foot.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  is  saved  when  he  believes  and 
that  salvation  is  related  only  to  the  first  advent  of  Christ. 

e.  The  covenanted  Davidic  kingdom.  This,  the  most 
extensive  and  important  feature  of  the  eschatology  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  occupies  so  large  a  place  in  the  discussion  which  this 
whole  thesis  presents,  it  need  be  no  more  than  mentioned 
here.  That  form  of  interpretation  which  rides  on  occasional 
similarities  and  passes  over  vital  differences  is  displayed  by 
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those  who  argue  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  referred  to 
in  Matthew,  must  be  the  same  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  since 
some  parables  regarding  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  re¬ 
ported  in  Mark  and  Luke  under  the  designation.  The  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  No  attempt  is  made  by  these  expositors  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  term  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  used  by  Matthew 
only,  nor  do  they  seem  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  real 
difference  between  that  which  these  designations  represent  is 
to  be  discovered  in  connection  with  the  instances  where  they 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  used  interchangeably  rather  than  in 
the  instances  where  they  are  interchangeable.  Certain  fea¬ 
tures  are  common  to  both  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  in  such  instances  the  interchange  of  the 
terms  is  justified.  Closer  attention  will  reveal  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  always  earthly  while  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  as  wide  as  the  universe  and  includes  as  much  of 
earthly  things  as  are  germane  to  it.  Likewise,  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  entered  by  a  righteousness  exceeding  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt.  5:20),  while  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  entered  by  a  new  birth  (John  3:1-16). 
So,  again,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  answers  the  hope  of  Israel 
and  the  Gentiles,  while  the  Kingdom  of  God  answers  the 
eternal  and  all-inclusive  purpose  of  God.’  Such  contrasts 
might  be  cited  to  great  lengths,  but  the  important  objective 
has  been  gained  if  it  has  been  made  clear  that  there  is  an 
eschatology  of  Judaism  and  an  eschatology  of  Christianity 
and  each,  though  wholly  different  as  to  details,  reaches  on 
into  eternity.  One  of  the  great  burdens  of  predictive  proph¬ 
ecy  is  the  anticipation  of  the  glories  of  Israel  in  a  trans¬ 
formed  earth  under  the  reign  of  David’s  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus 


’To  be  more  explicit:  Matt.  5:20  declares  the  condition  upon  which  a  Jew 
might  hope  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Matt.  8:12;  24:50,  51; 
25 :28-30  indicate  that  children  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  to  be  cast 
out.  Neither  of  these  could  apply  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Again,  the  parables 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  Matt.  13 :24-30,  36-43,  and  the  parable  of  the  good 
and  bad  fish.  Matt.  13:47-50,  are  spoken  only  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
However,  the  parable  of  the  leaven  is  predicated  of  both  spheres  of  divine 
rule;  leaven  representing  evil  doctrine  rather  than  evil  persons,  may  cor¬ 
rupt,  as  it  does,  the  truth  relative  to  both  kingdoms. 
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Christ  the  Son  of  God.  There  is  likewise  much  prediction 
which  anticipates  the  glories  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.* 

Section  III 

Dispensationalism  in  the  Light  of  Divine  Grace 

When  contemplating  more  specifically  the  precise  char¬ 
acter  of  each  divine  economy,  it  is  essential  that  the  nature, 
extent,  and  scope  of  God’s  grace  shall  be  carefully  estimated. 
At  least  three  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  are  involved, 
namely : 

1.  The  Divine  Freedom  to  Act  in  Behalf  of  Sinfvl  Men. 

Unlike  His  wisdom,  power,  and  glory,  which  could  be 


*No  division  of  theology  is  more  beset  with  problems  than  soteriology.  The 
plan  of  salvation  itself  is  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  how  Jehovah 
might  remain  just  and  at  the  same  time  justify  a  sinner  who  does  no  more 
than  to  believe  in  Jesus  (Rom.  3:26).  The  difficulties  are  no  less  in  the 
soteriology  of  Judaism  than  in  the  soteriology  of  Christianity.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  holy  estate  of  each  group  is  such  that  God  will  be  equally  free  to 
tabernacle  with  them  both.  In  2  Pet.  3:13  it  is  stated  with  reference  to  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  that  in  them  alike  righteousness  will  dwell; 
the  implication  being  that  the  new  earth  will  be  inhabited.  Israel’s  funda¬ 
mental  covenants  are  both  earthly  and  eternal  and  their  national  entity  isi 
forever  identified  with  the  earth  (Isa.  66:22).  Rev.  21:3,  4  is  a  description 
of  the  new  earth.  This  is  evident  from  the  earthly  designation  “men”  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  “former  things,”  said  to  have  “passed  away,”  are 
only  earthly  in  character.  It  is  said  that  God  will  tabernacle  among  men. 
The  saints  of  the  former  dispensations  were  sanctified ;  that  is,  they  were 
set  apart  unto  God.  Their  very  birth  into  the  covenant  rights  was  advan¬ 
tageous  to  a  surpassing  degree.  They  were  granted  the  experience  of 
relief  from  the  condemnation  of  their  sins  through  the  sacrifices,  and  they 
were  on  a  ground  of  fellowship  with  God  and  temporal  blessings  when  in 
right  relations  to  Him.  Faith  toward  God  was  a  most  vital  part  of  their 
daily  life  and  by  it  some  wrought  great  accomplishments  (Heb.  11:4-38); 
but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  “these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report 
through  faith,  received  not  the  promise:  God  having  provided  some  better 
thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect”  (vss.  39,  40). 
This  passage  not  only  declares  the  delay  in  the  execution  of  Israel’s  prom¬ 
ises,  but  distinguishes  between  the  blessings  covenanted  to  Israel  and  the 
“better  things”  which  belong  to  “us.”  Again,  we  read  concerning  the  same 
Jewish  saints:  “These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  prom¬ 
ises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  em¬ 
braced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth”  (Heb.  11:13).  Thus  it  is  clear  that  of  the  blessings  which  Judaism 
provided,  some  temporal  and  spiritual  experiences  were  immediately 
secured  through  adjustment  to  the  Mosaic  system;  but  the  larger  features 
of  the  taking  away  of  sin,  the  receiving  of  eternal  life,  and  the  Kingdom 
glories  were  reserved  for  the  return  of  their  King. 
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manifested  in  creation,  the  grace  of  God  could  be  manifested 
only  as  there  were  fallen  beings  toward  whom  He  could  be 
gracious.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  exercise  of  this  so 
essential  part  of  His  nature  would  be  suppressed  forever,  or 
that,  when  it  is  expressed,  it  would  not  be  on  a  plane  as  per¬ 
fect  and  as  worthy  of  Himself  as  are  all  His  works.  In 
verses  4  and  5  of  the  context  of  Ephesians  2 :1-10,  which  con¬ 
text  is  the  central  passage  of  the  Bible  on  divine  grace,  three 
closely  related  words  appear — mercy,  love,  and  grace,  A  dis¬ 
tinction  is  here  indicated:  Love  is  the  affection  or  compas¬ 
sion  of  God  for  sinners;  mercy  is  that  in  Him  which  devised 
and  provided  a  redemption  through  the  death  of  His  Son; 
while  grace,  in  its  outworking,  is  that  which  God  is  free  to 
do  on  the  ground  of  that  death.  God  might  love  sinners  with 
an  unutterable  compassion  and  yet,  because  of  the  demands 
of  outraged  justice  and  holiness,  be  precluded  from  rescuing 
them  from  their  righteous  doom.  The  essential  revelation 
contained  in  the  gospel  of  our  salvation  is  this  fact  that  God 
is  now  free  within  Himself  to  act  in  grace  toward  sinners 
through  the  death  of  Christ  for  them.  Since  no  other  free¬ 
dom  to  act  in  behalf  of  sinners  has  been  secured,  it  is  to  be 
concluded  that  all  God  has  ever  done  or  will  do  for  sinful  men 
is  wrought  on  the  sole  basis  of  Christ’s  death.  Even  though 
Christ  has  died  and  God  is  thus  free  to  act  in  grace,  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  He  does  little  or  much  for  men  will  be  de¬ 
termined  only  according  to  His  sovereign  purpose.  This  free¬ 
dom  He  will  always  exercise  as  He  has  exercised  it  in  past 
ages. 

2.  The  Divine  Purpose  in  This  Age  is  an  All-Satisfying 
and  Complete  Demonstration  of  Grace. 

As  stated  above,  whatever  God  has  done  in  behalf  of  man 
in  any  age,  being  based  on  the  death  of  Christ,  is  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  grace;  but  the  present  unforeseen  age  is  unique  in 
this  that  its  divine  purpose  is,  to  a  distinguishing  degree,  the 
supreme  demonstration  of  God’s  grace.  Had  this  distinction 
been  observed,  a  number  of  misunderstandings  relative  to 
dispensational  truth  would  have  been  obviated.  Because  it  is 
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believed  that  this  age  is  peculiarly  one  of  divine  favor  does 
not  militate  against  the  belief  that  God’s  grace  is  abun¬ 
dantly  exercised  in  all  other  ages.  Proofs  that  this  is  an 
age  in  which  God  is  manifesting  His  grace  are  many  indeed. 
Two  of  these  will  suffice:  (1)  In  Matthew  13:1-50  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  is  in  view  under  seven  parables.  They  treat  of  a 
divine  economy  when  “the  field  is  the  world,”  which  breadth 
of  view  did  not  obtain  from  Abraham  to  Christ.  Three  ele¬ 
ments  are  to  be  distinguished  in  these  parables,  namely,  (a) 
that  which  is  good,  designated  as  “wheat,”  “good  seed,”  the 
“pearl  of  great  price,”  and  the  “good  fish” ;  (b)  that  which  is 
evil,  designated  as  “tares,”  evil  “birds,”  “leaven,”  and  “bad 
fish.”  And  (c)  the  “treasure”  hid  in  the  field,  which  so  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  Israel,  as  the  “pearl  of  great  price”  so  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  the  Church.  Thus  three  elements  appear  in 
this  description  of  the  present  age,  namely,  that  which  is 
good,  or  the  heavenly  people ;  that  which  is  evil,  or  the  unre¬ 
generate  masses;  and  the  earthly  people,  Israel.  Two  New 
Testament  passages  add  much  to  this  revelation.  In  2  Thessa-  • 
lonians  2:7  it  is  disclosed  that  the  Restrainer,  whom  many 
expositors  agree  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  goes  on  restraining  until 
He  is  taken  out  of  the  way.  This  important  passage  records 
the  fact  that  the  Spirit,  who  is  ever-omnipresent  but  specif¬ 
ically  resident  in  the  world  in  this  age,  will  leave  the  world. 
However,  according  to  John  14:16,  17,  the  Church  in  which 
He  now  dwells  cannot  be  separated  from  Him.  Thus  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  age-purpose  is  not  the  cessation  of 
evil,  but  rather  the  completion  of  the  Church.  This  truth  is 
even  more  clearly  presented  in  Romans  11:25  where  Israel’s 
present  blindness  (Isa.  6:9,  10;  Matt.  13:14,  15;  John  12:40; 

2  Cor.  3:14,  15)  is  declared  to  continue  until  the  “fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in.”  “The  fulness  of  the  Gentiles”  is  a 
designation  which  is  explained  in  Ephesians  1:23  as  “The 
church  which  is  His  body.”  Thus  we  observe  that  of  the 
three  elements  which  characterize  this  age,  neither  Israel’s 
program,  nor  a  victory  over  evil  is  the  purpose  of  this  age, 
but  that  each  of  these  is  waiting  until  the  Church  is  called 
out.  (2)  In  Ephesians  2:4-10  it  is  directly  stated  that  salva- 
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tion,  as  now  provided  through  Christ,  is  secured  by  faith 
alone,  with  the  purpose  in  view  that  in  the  ages  to  come  God 
may  by  means  of  it  “shew  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace.” 
Of  three  motives  assigned  to  God  for  His  present  saving 
grace  (Cf.  Eph.  2:10;  John  3:16),  the  fact  that  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  exercise  of  saving  grace  He  will  make  a  demonstration  to 
all  intelligences  of  the  ** exceeding  riches**  of  His  grace,  is  that 
which  surpasses  all  else  in  the  measure  in  which  God  is 
greater  than  man.  Of  no  other  age — those  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory  or  those  anticipated  in  prophecy — could  it  be  said  that 
its  primary  divine  purpose  is  the  making  by  God  of  a  specific 
demonstration,  all  satisfying  to  Himself,  of  His  grace.  Like¬ 
wise,  in  no  other  age  could  it  be  said  that  those  who  are 
saved  are  “accepted  in  the  beloved” ;  yet  this  very  acceptance, 
which  is  divine  favor  drawn  out  to  infinity,  is  said  to  be  “to 
the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace”  (Eph.  1:6).  It  may  be 
concluded  that  the  present  primary  age-purpose  of  God  is  the 
demonstration  of  His  grace,  which  belief  in  no  way  precludes 
one  from  recognizing  the  gracious  acts  of  God  in  all  other 
ages.  What  worthy  Bible  expositor  has  ever  contended  for 
aught  else  than  this  concerning  the  grace  of  God? 

3.  God*s  Grcbce  in  Covenant  Form. 

Whatever  God  declares  He  will  do  is  always  a  binding 
covenant.  If  He  in  no  way  relates  His  proposed  action  to 
human  responsibility,  the  covenant  is  properly  termed  uncon¬ 
ditioned.  If  He  relates  it  to  human  responsibility  or  makes  it 
to  depend  on  a  cooperation  on  the  part  of  any  other  being, 
the  covenant  is  properly  termed  conditioned.  It  may  be  con¬ 
tended  that  there  is  no  unconditional,  or  conditional,  cove¬ 
nant  which  God  has  made ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  con¬ 
templating  these  propositions  even  hypothetically,  they  do 
represent  principles  which  can  in  no  way  combine.  A  cove¬ 
nant  which  is  unconditional  cannot  be  conditional  and  a  con¬ 
ditional  covenant  cannot  be  unconditional.  While  all  the  cove¬ 
nants  God  has  made  with  men  cannot  be  treated  here,  it  is 
essential  that  these  fundamental  elements  in  the  divine 
economy  shall  be  emphasized. 
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a.  An  Unconditional  Covenant. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  human  obedience  is  indirectly 
related  to  some  aspects  of  the  unconditional  divine  cove¬ 
nants,  confusion  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  certain 
writers.  It  is  identically  the  same  confusion  which  hinders 
many  from  recognizing  the  present  marvels  of  salvation  by 
grace  and  prompts  men  to  get  the  “cart”  of  human  works 
before  the  “horse”  of  faith,  or,  in  some  instances,  the  horse  is 
in  the  cart  or  even  under  the  cart  as  fancy  dictates. 

As  before  stated,  whatever  God  does  for  sinful  man  on 
any  terms  whatsoever,  being  made  possible  through  the  death 
of  Christ,  is,  to  that  extent,  an  act  of  divine  grace ;  for  what¬ 
ever  God  does  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  death  is  gracious  in 
character,  and  all  will  agree  that  a  divine  covenant  which  is 
void  of  all  human  elements  is  more  gracious  in  character  than 
one  which  is  otherwise.  These  distinctions  apply  only  to  the 
divine  side  of  any  covenant.  On  the  human  side — a  theme 
yet  to  be  considered — ,  there  is  no  exercise  of  grace  in  any 
case ;  but  the  human  requirements  which  the  divine  covenant 
imposes  may  be  either  absolutely  lacking,  or  so  drastically 
imposed  as  to  determine  the  destiny  of  the  individual.  When 
any  person  becomes  the  beneficiary  of  God’s  unconditional, 
unalterable  promise  apart  from  any  consideration  of  human 
merit,  his  obligation  for  righteous  conduct  becomes  that  of 
adorning,  or  walking  worthy,  of  the  position  into  which  the 
covenant  has  brought  him.  If  God  has  made  a  covenant  de¬ 
claring  what  He  will  do  providing  man  does  his  part,  it  is 
conditional  and  the  human  element  is  not  one  of  walking 
worthy  of  what  God’s  sovereign  grace  provides,  but  rather 
one  of  being  worthy  to  the  end  that  the  promise  may  be  exe¬ 
cuted  at  all.  When  the  covenant  is  unconditional,  God  is  lim¬ 
ited  as  to  what  He  will  do  only  by  the  knowledge-surpassing 
bounty  of  His  infinite  grace.  When  the  covenant  is  condi¬ 
tional,  God  is  restricted  by  what  man  is  able  or  willing  to  do. 
As  an  efficacious  appeal,  the  obligation  to  walk  worthy, 
though  in  no  way  conditioning  the  sovereign  purpose,  secures 
more  normal  and  spiritual  response  than  all  the  meritorious 
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systems  combined.  The  human  heart  is  far  more  responsive 
to  the  proposition  couched  in  the  words  “I  have  blessed  you, 
now  be  good,”  than  it  is  to  the  proposition  couched  in  the 
words  “Be  good,  and  I  will  bless  you.”  The  element  of  human 
conduct  thus  appears  in  each  form  of  the  divine  covenant  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  one  to  be  unconditional  and 
the  other  conditional 

One  further  distinction  is  essential  before  turning  to  an 
evaluation  of  three  unconditional  covenants,  namely,  God's 
unconditional  and  sovereign  dealing  with  Israel  is  to  the 
end  that  they  are  an  elect  nation.  As  to  the  nation  as  an 
entity,  it  is  said,  “For  the  gifts  and  callings  of  God  are  with¬ 
out  repentance”  (Rom.  11:29).  And  this  context  cannot  be  of 
any  other  than  national  Israel.  But  this  national  election 
does  not  extend  to  every  Israelite.  That  it  does  not,  the 
Apostle  proves  in  Romans  9  :l-24.  On  the  contrary,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Israelite,  when  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  was,  as  to  his 
personal  blessing,  under  a  secondary,  meritorious  covenant 
with  gracious  provisions  in  the  animal  sacrifices  for  the  cov¬ 
ering  and  cure  of  his  sins  and  failures.  In  sharp  distinction  to 
this,  the  Church  is,  as  to  her  corporate  whole,  an  elect  people 
also  (Rom.  8:30;  Eph.  5:25-28),  but  her  election  and  sover¬ 
eign  security  is  extended  to  each  and  every  individual  in 
that  body  (John  5:24;  6:37,  10:28;  Rom.  8:1,  A.R.V.).  While 
Israel  anticipated  much  of  her  blessings,  the  Church  now 
possesses  “every  spiritual  blessing  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Eph. 
1:3;  Col.  2:10).  Distinction  should  also  be  made  between 
the  blessings  and  privileges  within  the  covenants  and  the 
terms  of  admission  into  the  covenants.  In  the  case  of  the 
Israelite,  entrance  into  the  covenants  was  by  physical  birth; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  it  is  by  spiritvjal  birth. 
The  gospel  terms  upon  which  a  Christian  has  entered  into  a 


*The  very  manner  in  which  both  Dr.  Allis,  formerly  Professor  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  Prof.  Murray,  Instructor  in  Systematic  Theology,  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary,  in  recent  writings  have  forced  nonmeritorious  human 
responsibility  belonging  to  an  unconditional  covenant  into  the  place  of 
meritorious  responsibility  belonging  to  a  conditional  covenant  becomes  pure 
Arminianism  when  applied  to  our  present  unconditional  salvation  by  grace 
alone. 
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grace  relationship  with  God  are  no  more  a  part  of  the  be¬ 
liever’s  positions  than  the  physical  birth  of  an  Israelite  was 
a  part  of  the  covenants  under  which  he  lived.  The  uncon¬ 
ditional  covenants  to  be  considered  are: 

(1)  The  Abrahamic  Covenant. 

Though  in  part  it  was  repeated  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the 
full  detail  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  as  given  to  Abraham 
is  found  in  five  passages  of  Scripture,  namely.  Genesis 
12:1-3;  12:7;  13:14-17;  15:5-21;  17:1-8.  This  covenant  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  blessing  to  extend  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth; 
it  provides  for  one  great  nation — Abraham’s  seed  after  the 
flesh — ;  it  deeds  a  vast  territory  to  that  nation  as  an  ever¬ 
lasting  possession;  and  assures  a  personal  blessing  to  Abra¬ 
ham  himself.  The  feature  of  this  covenant  which  concerns 
the  land  is  amplified  by  the  terms  found  in  the  Palestinian 
covenant  (Deut.  28:63-68;  30:1-10)  and,  while  the  everlast¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  land  is  declared,  other  Scriptures  reveal 
that  there  were  to  be  three  dispossessions  of  the  land  and 
three  restorations.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  nation  to  whom 
this  land  is  deeded  is  now,  as  a  divine  chastisement,  suffer¬ 
ing  the  third  and  last  dispossession  of  the  land;  but  will,  in 
the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah,  be  returned  to  her  land  never 
again  to  be  removed  from  it.  The  Abrahamic  Covenant, 
aside  from  that  portion  which  is  addressed  to  Abraham  per¬ 
sonally,  could  be  executed  only  as  Jehovah  in  sovereign 
power  commands  the  destiny  of  all  future  generations  of  the 
human  family.  Thus,  since  any  human  terms  which  might 
have  been  imposed  could  apply  only  to  individual  men  and 
to  their  own  generation,  the  covenant  is,  of  necessity,  uncon¬ 
ditional;  and  the  statement  of  it  incorporates  not  one  human 
condition,  but  rests  altogether  on  the  oft-repeated  sovereign 
“I  will”  of  Jehovah.  Added  to  all  this,  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant  as  described  in  Genesis  15:5-21  is  most  significant. 
In  response  to  Abraham’s  appeal  for  a  ratification,  Jehovah 
instructs  Abraham  in  the  preparation  of  the  carcasses  which 
when  half  was  put  over  against  half  formed  a  passageway 
between,  through  which  the  covenanting  parties  passed;  but 
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Abraham  is  depressed  into  a  very  deep  sleep  while  Jehovah, 
in  the  appearance  of  a  burning  lamp,  passes  through  alone. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  Abraham  covenanted  nothing;  it 
is  the  ratification  only  of  Jehovah’s  sovereign  oath  (Gen. 
26:3). 

Recent  extended  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  since  the  human  element  appears  in 
a  covenant,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unconditional  cove¬ 
nant.  The  ineffectiveness  of  these  arguments  lies  in  the 
failure  of  the  writer  to  distinguish  between  that  form  of 
conduct  which  belongs  to  one  already  secure  in  all  that  the 
covenant  provides,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  con¬ 
ditioning  of  Jehovah’s  faithfulness  upon  human  rectitude. 
The  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  sealed  by  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision,  which  seal  can  be  no  more  than  the  individual’s 
personal  recognition  of  what  Jehovah  has  promised.  Failure 
thus  to  recognize  Jehovah’s  covenant  imposed  a  penalty  on 
the  individual,  but  did  not  alter  Jehovah’s  covenant  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  the  nation  and  to  all  families  of  the  earth.  The 
charge  Jehovah  makes  against  the  offender  is  not  that  he 
hath  broken  our  covenant,  but,  rather,  “he  hath  broken  my 
covenant”  (Gen.  17:14).  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the 
Abrahamic  Covenant  was  made  conditional  upon  Abraham’s 
faithfulness.  Only  two  passages  might  thus  be  misconstrued. 
(Jenesis  17:9-14  does  not  present  a  condition  restricting 
Jehovah’s  “I  will”  to  Abraham’s  conduct.  It  rather  instructs 
Abraham  as  to  the  manner  of  life  which  becomes  one  for 
whom  Jehovah  undertakes  so  much.  In  like  manner.  Genesis 
26:5  is  not  addressed  to  Abraham,  but  is  rather  Jehovah’s 
declaration  to  Isaac  extending  to  him  the  sovereign,  uncon¬ 
ditional  covenant  made  to  his  father  Abraham.  Isaac  is 
admonished  to  live  a  faithful  life  under  the  covenant  “be¬ 
cause”  of  the  example  of  his  father.  In  this  connection,  the 
exact  reading  of  Genesis  18:17-19  is  significant.  In  this 
context  Jehovah  says:  “Because  I  have  known  him  [as  a  factor 
in  my  gracious  purpose]  to  the  end  [or  result]  that  he 
[Abraham]  may  command  his  sons  and  his  household  after 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah,  to  do  justice 
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and  judgment;  that  Jehovah  may  bring  upon  Abraham  [in 
personal  blessing]  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him.”  In 
the  contemplation  of  these  important  issues,  two  outstanding, 
qualifying  facts  should  be  observed:  (1)  No  human  element 
appears  in  any  feature  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  as  it  is 
announced  by  Jehovah,  and  (2)  that  both  Abraham’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  Jehovah’s  covenant  to  him,  and  Abraham’s  imputed 
righteousness  (Gen.  15:6)  are  secured  to  him  apart  from 
meritorious  works.  Romans  4:1-22  declares  that  Abraham’s 
blessings  both  as  to  imputed  righteousness  (verse  10)  and  his 
position  as  “heir  of  the  world”  (verse  13)  were  wholly 
secured  before  he  was  circumcised.  Thus,  also,  it  is  asserted 
that,  in  contrast  to  the  “works  principle”  which  the  Mosaic 
system  introduces,  Jehovah  gave  Abraham  the  inheritance 
contained  in  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  by  ^'promise/*  namely, 
what  He  alone  did  promise  by  an  oath  to  do  (Gal.  3:13-18). 
All  of  this  bears  vitally  on  the  present  offers  of  salvation  by 
grace  which  are  not  by  works  (Eph.  2:8,  9),  but  by  ** promise" 
(Gal.  3:22.  Cf.  Rom.  4:23-25;  Gal.  3:9).  Thus  the  Apostle 
Paul  declares  that  to  intrude  the  element  of  human  works 
into  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  or  as  a  ground  of  that  right¬ 
eousness  which  was  imputed  to  Abraham,  is  to  intrude  works 
into  the  present  plan  of  salvation  by  grace.  To  do  this  is  no 
small  error  indeed ;  for  it  makes  the  promise  of  “none  effect” 
when  God  has  made  it  “sure”  (Rom.  4:13-16).  In  the  light 
of  all  these  revelations,  what  subtle  Arminianism  infests  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  claim  that  Jehovah  made  His  covenant 
with  Abraham  on  the  ground  of  the  fact  that  Abraham  was 
one  who  “obeyed  my  voice,  kept  my  charge,  my  command¬ 
ments,  my  statutes,  and  my  laws”  (Gen.  26:5).  The  Abra¬ 
hamic  Covenant  is  unconditional,  else,  by  such  logic  as  only 
the  Apostle  could  use,  a  passage  like  Ephesians  2:7-10  be¬ 
comes  null  and  void. 

(2)  The  Davidic  Covenant. 

Second  Samuel  7 :16  with  its  context  records  the  covenant 
Jehovah  made  with  David.  David’s  own  interpretation  of  it 
is  written  in  2  SamuH  7:18-29  and  in  Psalms  89:20-37.  This 
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Covenant,  without  imposing  the  slightest  obligation  upon 
David,  does  bind  Jehovah  with  an  oath  (Acts  2:30)  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Davidic  House,  the  Davidic  Throne,  and 
the  Davidic  Kingdom.  Again,  Jehovah  reserves  the  right  to 
chasten  the  sons  of  David,  but  with  the  express  declaration 
that  the  covenant  cannot  be  abrogated  (2  Sam.  7 :13-15 ;  Ps. 
89:30-37).  This  covenant  is  unconditional,  even  into  eternity 
to  come.  It  declares  what  Jehovah  in  grace  will  do  for  David 
and  all  who  share  in  the  Davidic  blessings.  The  Covenant  is 
of  an  earthly  throne  related  to  a  people  whose  expectation  is 
earthly.  There  is  no  evidence  that  David  foresaw  an  earthly 
throne  merging  into  a  spiritual  reign ;  yet  David  was  given  a 
perfect  understanding  concerning  the  divine  purpose  which  the 
Covenant  designated.  Nor  is  this  kingdom  and  throne  estab¬ 
lished  in  heaven.  It  is  established  on  the  earth  when  the  Son 
of  David  returns  to  the  earth  (Matt.  25:31,  32.  Cf.  19:28; 
Acts  15:16,  17;  Lk.  1:31-33;  Matt.  2:2).  In  the  light  of  the 
unqualified  statements  of  the  Scriptures,  is  it  not  pertinent 
to  inquire  whether,  had  Jehovah  intended  to  establish  a 
Davidic  throne  and  kingdom  on  earth  with  David’s  Son  as 
the  eternal  occupant  of  that  throne.  He  could  have  employed 
language  with  any  more  clearness  and  precise  meaning  than 
that  He  has  employed  to  set  forth  the  Covenant  made  with 
David? 

(3)  The  Gospel  of  Divine  Grace. 

Many  worthy  expositors  combine  the  present  offers  of  sal¬ 
vation,  as  being  the  outworking  of  the  New  Covenant  made 
in  Christ’s  blood  (Matt.  26:28),  with  the  long  predicted  New 
Covenant  yet  to  be  made  with  Israel  (Jer.  31:31-40;  Heb. 
8:8-13;  10:16,  17),  and  on  the  ground  that  the  term  New 
Covenant  is  used  of  both  and  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
term  is  broad  enough  to  include  all  that  God  accomplishes 
directly  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  However,  there  are 
such  important  differences  between  that  which  God  is  doing 
for  the  heavenly  people  as  over  against  that  which  He  will 
yet  do  for  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  on  the  earth  in  the  King- 
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dom  age,  that  the  two,  even  though  they  might  be  parts  of 
one  grand  whole,  are  better  considered  separately. 

As  cited  above,  the  absolute  unconditional  character  of 
the  Abrahamic  Covenant  and  the  fact  that  all  that  Abraham 
received  was  by  promise,  concerning  which  Abraham  did  no 
more  than  to  believe,  is  declared  by  the  Apostle  to  be  the 
norm  or  pattern  of  the  saving  grace  of  God  for  the  believer 
of  this  age  (Rom.  4:1-25;  note  vss.  23-25;  Gal.  3:13-29).*® 
According  to  this  norm  and  in  exact  harmony  with  its  every 
feature,  the  Christian’s  salvation  and  safe-keeping,  which  is 
in  the  sphere  of  the  very  perfections  of  Christ,  are  vouch¬ 
safed  to  him  on  the  most  absolute  unconditional  promises  (cf. 
John  5:24;  6:37;  10:27-30;  Rom.  3:21-5:11;  8:1,  28-39;  Eph. 
1:3-6;  Col.  2:10).  Faith  is  itself  the  opposite  of  works,  since 
its  essential  element  is  confidence  in  what  Christ  has  done 
and  can  do;  but,  as  has  been  seen,  the  condition  of  entrance 
into  a  relationship  is  no  part  of  the  relationship  itself.  The 
very  fact  that  present  salvation  is  declared  to  be  to  the  end 
that  a  full  demonstration  of  the  exceeding  riches  of  divine 
grace  may  be  wrought  out,  necessitates  its  being  altogether  a 
work  of  God  and,  therefore,  unconditional. 


**Dr.  Allis  (Evangelical  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  p.  28)  criticizes 
the  late  Dr.  Scofield  for  distinguishing  at  least  four  uses  of  the  word 
gospel.  Since  Dr.  Allis  centers  this  criticism  upon  the  distinction  between 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  and  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  and  suggests 
that  to  recognize  a  difference  between  them  is  “unfortunate”  and  “danger¬ 
ous,”  attention  is  called  to  four  out  of  many  important  differences  between 
them:  (a)  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  as  preached  by  Christ,  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and  by  the  Apostles  is  declared  and  amplified  in  an  extended  body 
of  Scripture  (cf.  Matt.  3:1-12;  4:17;  10:5-42;  Lk.  3:7-14).  Its  distinctive 
“good  news”  is  the  announcement  of  the  presence  of  the  long-expected 
Messiah  and  His  predicted  blessings  for  Israel.  Over  against  this,  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  is  even  more  extensive  and  announces  a  plan 
of  perfect  salvation  for  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  (b)  The  kingdom  gospel, 
since  it  concerns  Israel’s  national  hope,  was  properly  restricted  to  them. 
The  heralds  of  this  gospel  went  not  to  Gentile  nor  Samaritan,  but  only  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Matt.  10:5-7;  15:24,  26).  Whereas 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations  and  to  the 
utttermost  part  of  the  earth,  (c)  The  one  and  only  requirement  on  the 
human  side  which  the  kingdom  gospel  imposes  is  repentance ;  while  the 
only  requirement  in  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  is  faith,  or  believing. 
A  covenant  people  return  to  the  blessing  of  their  covenants,  when  these 
have  been  lost  through  sin,  by  repentance  and  its  outward  expression — 
confession  (Ps.  32:5;  Matt.  4:17,  1  John  1:9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
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(4)  The  New  Covenant  for  Israel. 

A  new  covenant  for  Israel  is  anticipated  in  Jeremiah 
31:31-40;  Hebrews  8:8-13;  10:16,  17.  This  is  not  to  sui)er- 
sede  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  Covenants  which  continue 
forever,  but  is  put  over  against  that  Mosaic  Covenant  which 
Jehovah  declares  that  Israel  “brake”  (Jer.  31:32)  and  in 
which  they  “continued  not”  (Heb.  8:9).  The  contrast  is  em¬ 
phatic,  and  in  no  respect  more  so  than  in  the  fact  that  the 
Mosaic  Covenant  was  subject  to  human  conditions  concerning 
which  Israel  failed,  while  the  new  Covenant  for  that  people 
is  declared  in  the  most  explicit  terms  to  be  unconditional.  We 
read:  “After  those  days,  saith  the  LORD,  I  will  put  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  and 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  LORD ;  for  they  shall  all  know 
me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith 
the  LORD:  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  re¬ 
member  their  sin  no  more”  (Jer.  31:33,  34).  According  to 

quirement  on  the  human  side  for  present  salvation  is  belief  in  Christ  as 
Savior,  which  belief  includes  all  the  repentance  (which  is  a  change  of 
mind)  that  a  spiritually  dead  person  can  produce.  John’s  Gospel,  written 
that  men  may  be  saved  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  Letter  to  the 
Romans,  which  is  the  very  structure  of  the  plan  of  salvation  do  not  use  the 
word  repentance  as  a  separate  act  in  salvation,  nor  is  anything  added,  nor 
could  anything  be  added  reasonably,  to  the  one  and  only  requirement — be¬ 
lieve.  However,  believing  as  related  to  the  Messiah  must  be  distinguished 
from  believing  unto  salvation.  Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  kingdom 
gospel  called  for  repentance  only,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  cove¬ 
nant  people,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Israel  was  the  only  covenant  people 
in  that  day.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  gospel  call  was  not  for  the  salvation 
even  of  Israel,  but  was  for  their  revival  and  restoration,  (d)  Since  ac¬ 
cording  to  Matthew  10:7,  8  signs  were  to  accompany  the  kingdom  preach¬ 
ing — healing,  cleansing  of  the  lepers,  raising  of  the  dead,  and  casting  out 
demons,  and  this  they  did  (cf.  Lk.  10:17) — ,  this  seal  is  an  inseparable 
feature  of  kingdom  preaching.  On  the  other  hand,  though  certain  miracles 
were  wrought  by  the  early  preachers  of  the  Grace  Gospel,  no  signs  were 
ever  promised  as  an  accompanying  seal.  Similarly,  what  place  has  Matt. 
10:22;  24:13  in  a  Calvinistic  conception  of  salvation?  The  questions  may 
be  asked  in  all  kindness  of  Dr.  Allis  and  all  men  of  his  school  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  How  many  men  have  been  led  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  a 
crucified  and  risen  Savior  by  calling  on  them  to  repent  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  it  at  hand?  And  has  this  preaching  been  accompanied  by  the 
designated  miracles  which  are  the  seal  of  a  kingdom  ministry? 
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Deuteronomy  30 :1-10,  the  execution  of  all  that  this  Covenant 
promises  is  related  to  the  return  of  Christ,  in  Romans  11:26, 
27  to  the  Deliverer  who  “comes  out  of  Sion,”  and  in  Jeremiah 
it  is  related  to  the  eternal  existence  of  the  nation  Israel 
(31:35-40).  No  human  condition  can  be  forced  into  this 
great  declaration  of  Jehovah’s  as  to  what  He  will  yet  do  for 
Israel,  nor  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  such  promises  have 
ever  been  fulfilled  for  Israel,  nor  that  they  even  remotely 
apply  to  the  Church.*' 

The  theological  term,  “The  Covenant  of  Grace,”  is  not 
found  in  the  text  of  the  Scriptures.  From  the  literature 
bearing  upon  it,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  it  is  believed  by 
many  that  all  that  God  does  for  the  benefit  of  man  from  the 
fall  of  Adam  to  the  end  of  time  is  incorporated  into  one  “Cov¬ 
enant  of  Grace.”  This  supposed  covenant,  though  not  identi¬ 
fied  as  to  its  beginning,  course,  or  ending,  is  seldom  declared 
to  be  unconditional.  In  considering  this  theological  concep¬ 
tion,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  any  covenant  in  which  God  is 
free  to  act  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  death  has  the  element  of 
grace  in  it,  and  any  covenant  which  publishes  God’s  sovereign 
declaration  as  to  what  He  will  do  for  sinful  men  apart  from 
their  merit  or  demerit  is  specifically  a  grace  covenant.  The 
term  The  Covenant  of  Grace  implies  that  there  is  but  one 
such  covenant,  whereas  the  Scriptures,  as  above  demon¬ 
strated,  present  various,  wholly  independent,  and  diverse  cove¬ 
nants  which  are  both  sovereign  and  gracious  to  the  last  con- 


“When  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  New  Covenant  now  in  force  for 
the  Church  (Matt.  26:28)  and  the  New  Covenant  yet  to  be  made  for  Israel 
(Jer.  31:31-34),  it  is  found  that  all  that  is  promised  Israel  is  now  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  Church  and  that  the  range  of  blessing  for  the  Church  far 
exceeds  the  restricted  provisions  for  Israel,  (a)  Jehovah’s  law  will  be 
written  on  the  heart  of  the  Jew;  but  God  by  His  indwelling  Spirit  is  now 
working  in  the  believer  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure  (Phil. 
2:13;  cf.  Rom.  8:4).  (b)  Jehovah  will  be  Israel’s  God  and  they  will  be 

His  people;  but  the  Christian  is  now  in  Christ  and  his  life  is  now  “hid 
with  Christ  in  God”  (Col.  3:3).  (c)  All  Israel  shall  know  the  Lord;  but 

the  Christian  is  in  the  most  vital  union  and  communion  with  God  as 
Father,  (d)  Israel’s  iniquities  will  be  forgiven  and  her  sins  remembered 
no  more;  but  for  the  one  in  Christ  judicial  forgiveness  is  secured  to  the 
extent  that  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus 
(Rom.  8:1),  and  they  have  been  forgiven  all  trespasses  (Col.  2:13). 
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ceivable  degree.  Grace  on  the  part  of  the  First  Person,  se¬ 
cured  and  made  righteously  possible  by  the  Second  Person, 
and  administered  by  the  Third  Person,  has  been  and  must 
continue  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Triune  God  toward  lost 
men  until  the  divine  purposes  in  grace  are  realized.  If  the 
term,  “The  Covenant  of  Grace,”  refers  to  an  agreement  of 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  between  themselves  as  to 
the  part  each  would  assume  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  as 
some  contend,  such  an  agreement  is  conceivable,  but  is  not 
clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  If,  as  others  contend, 
this  covenant  refers  to  the  abiding  purpose  of  God  to  act 
toward  sinners  in  grace,  it  can  be  classed  as  a  covenant  only 
in  so  far  as  a  purpose  of  God  can  be  considered  to  be  a  cove¬ 
nant.  If  this  latter  conception  is  accepted,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  working  out  of  this  one  abiding  purpose  is 
expressed  in  various,  diverse,  and  wholly  independent  ways. 

b.  A  Conditional  Covenant. 

The  phrase  The  Covenant  of  Works  is  another  theologi¬ 
cal  conception  which  by  some  is  claimed  to  be  an  agreement 
between  God  and  Adam  concerning  Adam’s  conduct  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and,  since  Adam’s  failure  secured  the  ruin 
of  the  race,  all  are  included  in  the  condemnation.  However, 
man  still  has  an  inherent  obligation  to  be  in  character  like 
his  Creator,  and  in  one  subsequent  covenant,  at  least,  which 
God  has  made  with  man,  the  human  element  is  such  as  to 
determine  the  entire  course  of  the  covenant’s  blessing.  This 
latter  covenant  is  conditional,  and  though  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  covenant  with  Adam,  is  wholly  separate  from  and 
independent  of  it. 

A  conditional  covenant  is  formed  when  God,  to  any  degree 
or  in  any  form  whatsoever,  makes  His  blessings  to  depend  on 
human  faithfulness.  At  first  thought  it  might  seem  to  some 
that,  since  various  major  covenants,  above  cited,  reach  out  in 
unconditional  promises  and  provisions  to  Abraham’s  seed 
both  physical  and  spiritual,  and  to  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  that  there  could  be  no  sphere  left  in  which  any  con¬ 
ditional  covenant  might  be  formed.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  Covenants,  which 
reach  out  to  Israel  and  the  nations  for  all  time  to  come,  do 
not,  beyond  certain  men — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David, 
David's  immediate  sons,  and  David's  Greater  Son,  Christ— 
enter  into  any  personal  or  individual  issues ;  but  concern  the 
larger  entities  of  families,  thrones,  kings,  and  nations.  This 
fact  necessitates  the  recognition  of  a  sphere  wherein  God 
deals  with  individuals  as  to  their  personal  conduct.  This 
He  did  with  individual  Jews  and  this  He  does  with  individual 
Christians.  His  attitude  toward  a  nation  or  corporate  body 
is  one  thing,  whereas  His  requirements  of  the  individual 
within  these  groups  is  quite  another  thing. 

Again,  a  distinction  should  be  observed  between  the  basis 
on  which  God  placed  individual  Israelites  as  to  personal  con¬ 
duct,  and  the  basis  on  which  He  places  the  Christian.  The 
national  covenants  with  Israel  do  not  extend  to  the  individ¬ 
ual;  they  guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  or  nation  and 
its  final  blessing.  When  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  in¬ 
dividual  Israelite,  it  will  be  seen,  was  on  an  unyielding  meri¬ 
torious  basis.  Over  against  this,  the  divine  purposes  for  the 
whole  Church  as  a  body  do  extend  to  the  individual  believer 
and  each  and  every  one  predestinated  will  be  called,  and 
each  and  every  one  called  will  be  justified,  and  each  and 
every  one  justified  will  be  glorified  (Rom.  8:30).  God  will 
present  each  one  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory 
to  His  own  exceeding  joy  (Jude  1:24).  The  believer's  mo¬ 
tive  for  right  conduct  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  he  already 
has  an  eternal  heavenly  calling  and  a  destiny  which  sovereign 
grace  has  designed  and  will  execute  to  infinite  perfection. 
Thus,  in  like  manner,  the  Mosaic  Law,  even  if  observed, 
never  had  the  function  of  creating  Israelites ;  it  was  given  as 
a  consistent  rule  of  life  to  those  who  were  Israelites  by 
physical  birth.  As  has  been  seen,  the  blessings  proffered  to 
the  individual  Israelite  under  the  Law  were  in  two  classifi¬ 
cations:  (a)  For  faithful  observance  of  the  Law  which 
included  the  remedial  value  of  the  sacrifices,  they  were 
promised  immediate  prosperity  and  tranquility.  This  truth 
appears  in  almost  every  statement  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
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nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  Deuteronomy  28:1-62  where 
both  the  blessings  and  curses  which  the  Law  imposed  are 
set  forth.**  (b)  For  faithfulness  under  the  Law  they  were 
promised  a  share  in  the  future  glories  which  Jehovah,  with 
unconditional  sovereignty,  covenanted  to  the  nation.  Not 
every  Israelite  will  enter  the  earthly  kingdom  (Ezek.  20:33- 
44;  Matt.  24:46-51;  25:1-13,  14-30).  Nor  will  every  Israel¬ 
ite  have  right  to  eternal  life  (Dan.  12:2;  Matt.  7:13,  14; 
Luke  10:25-28).  Since  human  faithfulness  of  whatever  de¬ 
gree  could  never  be  the  exact  compensation  or  exchange  for 
the  values  of  eternal  life  or  for  unending  blessings  in  the 
kingdom,  there  is  a  very  large  measure  of  divine  grace  to  be 
seen  in  the  salvation  of  the  elect  earthly  people. 

The  conclusion  is  that  blessing  under  the  Mosaic  economy 
was  conditioned  on  individual  faithfulness  to  the  Law.  This 
economy  formed  a  secondary  covenant  which  was  meritori¬ 
ous  in  character — secondary  in  the  fact  that  it  was  restricted 
to  the  problems  concerning  the  individual’s  conduct  and  in 


**What  is  identified  as  a  spiritual  remnant  in  Israel,  seen  in  all  her  gener¬ 
ations  from  Moses  to  Christ,  is  none  other  than  those  who  through  personal 
faithfulness  claimed  the  immediate  blessings  which  the  Law  provided. 
Some  Israelites  did  live  on  a  very  high  plane  and  were  in  very  much  per¬ 
sonal  blessing.  To  this  a  multitude  of  Old  Testament  saints  bear  witness 
(Heb.  11:1-38)  and  none  are  more  conspicuous  in  their  worthy  conduct  than 
Daniel.  When  looking  back  upon  his  experience  in  Judaism,  the  Apostle 
Paul  could  say  that  he  had  then  been  as  “touching  the  righteousness  which 
is  in  the  law,  blameless”  (Phil.  3:6).  This  did  not  imply  sinless  perfection, 
but  rather  that  he  had  always  provided  the  requisite  sacrifices.  On  that 
basis  the  faithful  Jew  lived  and  was  accepted  of  God  in  the  Mosaic  sys¬ 
tem.  Who,  indeed,  are  the  “ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  re¬ 
pentance”  cited  by  Christ  according  to  Luke  15:7?  And  why  were  other 
covenant  people  classified  as  “publicans  and  sinners”?  After  a  new  order 
is  established  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  men  like  Nico- 
demus,  the  Apostles,  and  Saul  of  Tarsus  were  saved  by  a  new  birth,  not 
because  they  were  utter  failures  in  Judaism,  but  because  a  new  and  vastly 
different  relation  to  God  was  provided.  Why  should  Saul  who  before  the 
Law  was  blameless  need  to  be  saved  at  all?  Why  should  three  thousand 
covenant  people  be  saved  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost?  After  that  the  new 
gospel  of  grace  with  its  offers  of  a  perfect  standing  in  Christ  apart  from 
human  merit  was  established,  the  Apostle  complains  that  unsaved  Jews, 
who,  as  he  confessed,  had  a  great  zeal  for  God,  were  still  going  about  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness  and  were  not  through  faith  coming 
under  the  perfect  merit  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  God  (Rom.  10:1-3). 
In  this  connection  he  declares,  “For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  everyone  that  believeth”  (vs.  4). 
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no  way  compromising  the  primary  covenants  which  de¬ 
termine  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  In  contrast  to  this,  the 
Christian,  while  given  a  rule  of  life  which  is  in  no  way 
meritorious,  though  his  faithful  service  will  win  a  reward 
or  divine  recognition  (1  Cor.  3:12-15;  9:19-27;  2  Cor.  5:9- 
11),  is  both  as  to  his  personal  salvation,  like  the  corporate 
whole  to  which  he  belongs,  secure  and  safe  and  destined  to 
eternal  glory  from  the  moment  he  believes. 

The  Mosaic  Covenant  of  works,  which  Micah  perfectly 
epitomized  (6:8),  was  an  ad  interim  economy.  It  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  peculiar  divine  freedom  and  reign  of  grace  by 
which  they  had  reached  the  very  heart  of  God  (Ex.  19:4), 
and  it  came  to  its  determined  end  with  the  death  of  Christ 
(John  1:17;  Rom.  3:21;  6:14;  7:2-6;  8:3,  4;  10:4;  2  Cor. 
3:7-13;  Gal.  3:19-25).”  It  is  true  that  Jehovah  had  de¬ 
termined  the  Law  as  the  rule  of  life  for  the  Israelites,  yet  it 
is  equally  true  that  they  embraced  this  Law  and  assumed 
their  part  in  a  conditional  covenant  when  they  said,  “All  these 
things  will  we  do”  (cf.  Rom.  9 :30-33) ;  and  it  is  significant  that 
to  this  people  who  before  had  been  drawn  to  the  heart  of  God, 
found  Him,  after  their  consent  to  this  covenant,  hid  behind 
an  unapproachable  fire  and  surrounded  by  blackness  and 
darkness  (Ex.  19:8-25;  cf.  Heb.  12:18-24).  They  found 
themselves  standing  on  a  covenant  of  works,  but  without  the 
requisite  merit.  The  gracious  provisions  for  healing  and 
restoration  that  were  in  the  sacrifices  became  their  only 
hope.” 


'*The  Word  of  God  everywhere  harmonizes  with  the  revelation  that  the 
Mosaic  economy  as  a  rule  of  life  came  to  its  end  with  the  death  of  Christ. 
However,  this  statement  involves  a  long  discussion  with  a  recognition  of 
the  various  uses  of  the  word  lanu  as  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Space 
precludes  the  introduction  of  such  a  study  as  a  feature  of  this  thesis. 

**If  the  Mosaic  Covenant  was  not  one  of  works  and  conditioned  by  human 
merit,  as  some  have  claimed,  what  was  the  ‘‘yoke  of  bondage”  (Acts 
15:10)?  What  covenant  was  “cast  out”  (Gal.  4:19-31)?  And  what  is 
the  old  covenant  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt  and  which  they  “brake”  (Jer.  31 :31-34;  Heb.  8:7-13)  ?  It  is  opposed 
to  truth  to  claim  that  the  Law  is  no  longer  a  means  to  justification.  When 
was  it  ever  a  justifying  agency?  True,  men  became  “just”  men  by  its  ob¬ 
servance  (cf.  Lk.  6:1-6) ;  but  that  is  far  removed  from  the  Christian’s  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  justification  apart  from  law-works  (Rom.  4:5,  6;  5:1)  in 
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The  rule  governing  the  conduct  of  Israelites  is  in  two 
principal  divisions,  namely,  that  which  obtained  from  Moses 
to  Christ,  or  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  that  which  determines 
entrance  into  and  conditions  life  within  the  yet  future  king¬ 
dom  on  the  earth.  The  terms  of  admission  into  the  King¬ 
dom  as  set  forth  in  Matthew  5 :1  to  7 :27,  are,  in  reality,  the 
Mosaic  requirements  intensified  by  Christ’s  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them.  The  contrasts  which  He  draws  between  the 
former  interpretation  of  these  laws  and  His  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  (Matt.  5:21-44)  does  not  tend  to  soften  anything  in 
the  interests  of  grace,  but  rather  binds  with  greater  legal 
demands  than  any  unaided  person  in  the  present  age  can 
hope  to  achieve.  Why  are  the  plain  injunctions  of  Matthew 
5:39-42;  10:8-14;  and  24:20  so  universally  ignored  today  if 
it  is  not  that  it  is  so  generally  recognized  that  these  injunc¬ 
tions  belong  to  conditions  obtaining  in  another  age?  Will 
not  the  exalted  demands  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  be 
more  easily  obeyed  when  earthly  conditions  are  changed  as 
they  will  be?  The  Church  will  be  removed  and  Israel  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  position  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  with 
Jehovah’s  Law  written  in  their  hearts  and  the  Spirit  poured 
out  on  all  flesh.  Satan  will  be  bound  and  in  the  abyss;  the 
present  world-system  will  have  been  destroyed;  the  bondage 
of  corruption  now  resting  upon  creation  will  be  lifted;  and 
Christ  as  the  glorified  Son  of  David  will  be  reigning  on 
David’s  Throne  out  from  Jerusalem  and  over  the  whole 
earth.  The  effect  of  that  reign  will  be  that  righteousness 
and  peace  shall  cover  the  earth  as  waters  cover  the  face  of 
the  deep.  These  conceptions  are  drawn  from  a  vast  body  of 
Scripture  which  could  have  no  other  meaning  than  that 


Christ  Jesus.  It  is  equally  unwarranted  to  impose  the  meritorious  Mosaic 
Covenant  of  works  as  a  rule  of  life  upon  a  people  who  already  stand  in 
the  finished  work  of  Christ  (Gal.  3:5;  Eph.  1:6).  Much  that  is  vital  in  the 
Law-system  is  restated  and  incorporated  in  the  principles  which  instruct 
the  believer  as  to  his  manner  of  life  under  grace  but  this  fact  does  not  place 
the  Christian  under  Law.  It  is  probable  that  certain  features  of  the  law 
which  governed  the  thirteen  colonies  under  English  authority  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  and  adapted  to  the  legal  system  which  afterwards  became  the 
law  of  the  United  States;  but  that  fact  would  not  be  sufficient  ground  for 
the  claim  that  the  United  States  is  now  under  the  rule  of  England. 
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which  is  here  set  forth.  When  these  great  issues  which  are 
so  definitely  related  to  Israel  are  applied  to  the  heavenly 
people  as  some  apply  them  there  are  insuperable  conflicts 
created  in  doctrine  which  lead  one  to  inquire  (and  the  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  confined,  in  the  main,  to  the  problems  that  arise 
from  the  careful  consideration  of  but  one  book  of  the  Bible) : 

1.  As  a  title,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  designation, 
The  Christ  ? 

2.  Why  was  Christ  born  of  the  Davidic  line? 

3.  Is  such  a  birth  essential  if  His  Kingdom  is  spiritual? 

4.  Why  should  He  be  designated  “The  King  of  the 
Jews”  ? 

5.  Was  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  in  anticipation 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom? 

6.  Why  was  the  Kingdom  message  restricted  to  Israel? 

7.  What  is  the  “hope”  of  Israel? 

8.  Into  what  kingdom  does  any  man  enter  by  personal 
righteousness? 

9.  Are  the  Heavenly  People  referred  to  as  “the  meek” 
who  are  to  inherit  the  earth? 

10.  How  can  Matthew  5:7  be  reconciled  with  Ephesians 
2:4,  5? 

11.  How  can  Christians  who  according  to  John  10:28 
are  safe  in  Christ  be  in  danger  of  the  hell  fire  men¬ 
tioned  in  Matthew  5:22,  29,  30? 

12.  Will  a  Christian,  who  is  promised  a  glorious  body 
like  unto  Christ’s  resurrection  body  (Phil.  3:20), 
nevertheless  enter  heaven  “halt”  and  “maimed”? 
(See  Matt.  5:29,  30;  18:8,  9.) 

13.  What  is  the  doctrinal  relation  between  Matthew 
5:17  and  Romans  15:8,  9? 

14.  Can  Matthew  5:20  be  reconciled  with  Titus  3:4-7? 

15.  How  can  the  difference  between  Matthew  7:21-23 
and  John  6:29  be  accounted  for? 

16.  How  can  Matthew  10:32,  33  be  reconciled  with 
Romans  8:30;  2  Timothy  1:12,  or  1  John  2:1,  2? 
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17.  How  can  Christ  appear  as  prosecutor  in  Matthew 
10:32,  33  and  as  defender  in  1  John  2:1,  2? 

18.  How  can  Matthew  7:1,  2  be  reconciled  with  John 
5:24? 

19.  Why  is  the  “golden  rule”  of  Matthew  7:12  related 
to  “the  law  and  the  prophets”? 

20.  Are  Christians  referred  to  as  “children  of  the  king¬ 
dom”  in  Matthew  8:12;  cf.  24:50,  51;  25:30? 

21.  According  to  the  context,  what  kingdom  is  in  view 
in  Matthew  6:10? 

22.  Is  Matthew  6:14,  15  to  be  reconciled  with  Ephesians 
4:32;  Colossians  3:13,  and  1  John  1:9?*' 

Conclusion 

These  questions  with  the  problems  they  develop  might  be 
multiplied  many  times  and  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  sacred 
text.  Dispensationalists  do  not  create  these  problems  nor  do 
they  invent  the  right  divisions  of  Scripture.  For  the  dispen- 


**In  his  first  article  on  “Modern  Dispensationalism”  (Evangelical  Quarterly, 
Vol.  8,  No.  1)  already  cited,  Dr.  Allis  objects  to  the  notes  in  the  Scofield 
Reference  Bible  bearing  on  the  fifth  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The 
specific  note  in  question  reads  as  follows :  “This  is  legal  ground.  Cf .  Eph. 
4:32,  which  is  grace.  Under  law  forgiveness  is  conditioned  upon  a  like 
spirit  in  us;  under  grace  we  are  forgiven  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  exhorted 
to  forgive  because  we  have  been  forgiven.  See  Mt.  18.32;  26.28  note.” 
Similarly,  Dr.  Allis  objects  to  Dr.  Scofield’s  citation  of  Matt.  18:32,  33  and 
Eph.  4:32  together,  as  Dr.  Scofield  does  in  his  summary  on  forgiveness 
(p.  1038),  when  pointing  out  the  ’‘principle"  of  human  forgiveness.  Dr. 
Allis  objects  to  the  use  of  Matt.  18:32,  33  to  represent  grace  since  the  con¬ 
text  goes  on  to  say,  “So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto 
you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  tres¬ 
passes.”  In  making  this  criticism  it  appears  that  Dr.  Allis  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Scofield  is  here  discussing  the  principle  of  human  for¬ 
giveness  as  in  contrast  to  divine  forgiveness.  Human  forgiveness,  quite 
apart  from  divine  grace,  is  man’s  forgiveness  of  his  fellow  man,  and  Dr. 
Scofield  points  out  that  human  forgiveness  rests  upon  and  results  from 
divine  forgiveness;  that  is,  the  normal  impulse  in  a  human  heart  to  forgive 
comes  from  the  recognition  that  one  has  been  forgiven.  It  matters  nothing 
to  this  human  motive  as  to  whether  God  has  forgiven  because  we  forgive, 
as  in  Matt.  6:14,  15,  or  for  Christ’s  sake,  as  in  Eph.  4:32.  The  motivating 
principle  in  human  forgiveness  is  the  same  in  either  case.  Eph.  4:32,  and 
Col.  2:13,  present  a  forgiveness  which  rests  on  no  human  merit  whatever, 
and  apparently  refer  primarily  to  the  once-for-all  forgiveness  which  be¬ 
longs  to  salvation  by  grace.  In  1  John  1 :9,  where  household  forgiveness 
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sationalist,  these  so-called  problems  are  not  only  solved,  but, 
because  of  the  distinctions  which  the  problems  demand,  the 
problems  become  a  part  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
his  method  of  interpretation  is  according  to  truth.  Those 
who  pursue  an  idealism  as  to  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the 
Bible,  which  idealism  is  built  upon  and  sustained  only  by 
occasional  or  accidental  similarities,  must,  if  sincere,  face  the 
problems  their  method  of  interpretation  generates.  The  lim¬ 
ited  array  of  evidence  as  to  God’s  specific  purposes  which  this 
thesis  presents  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  Dispensation- 
alism,  even  though  it  does  recognize  the  divine  age-purposes 
and  does  departmentalize  the  message  of  the  Word  of  God 
according  to  its  obvious  divisions,  does  also  discover  the  true 
unity  and  continuity  of  the  Bible.  The  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  of  the  dispensationalist  is  the  fact  that  he  believes  every 
statement  of  the  Bible  and  gives  to  it  the  plain,  natural  mean¬ 
ing  its  words  imply.  This  simple  plan  has  changed  the  Bible 


is  in  view,  there  is  the  one  and  most  essential  condition  of  confession  set 
up  for  the  child  of  God;  but  grace  relationships,  whether  for  salvation,  as 
in  Eph.  4:32;  Col.  2:13,  or  for  restoration,  as  in  1  John  1:9,  do  not  intro¬ 
duce  the  element  of  merit  which  element  is  found  in  Matt.  6:14,  IS  and 
18:34,  35.  The  one  who  contends  that  the  meritorious  principle  in  forgive¬ 
ness  which  is  presented  in  Matt.  6:14,  15  and  18:34,  35  applies  to  the 
Christian,  imposes  on  himself  and  others  the  conception  of  God  that  He  is 
not  propitious  until  rendered  so  by  the  human  acts  of  forgiveness;  that 
He  is  “wroth”;  and  that  He  will  deliver  His  own  redeemed  ones  who  are 
in  Christ  to  the  “tormentors”  until  they  make  legal  and  equitable  payment 
to  Him  for  every  offence.  Is  any  Christian  now  believing  that  he  has  no 
more  divine  forgiveness  than  he  merits  by  the  exercise  of  human  forgive¬ 
ness?  But  one  other  step,  which  is  taught  by  some,  need  be  added  to  this, 
namely,  that  the  Christian,  following  the  supposed  divine  pattern,  should 
not  forgive  his  enemies  until  they  are  penitent.  Thus  it  would  be  arranged 
that  God  forgives  only  when  the  Christian  forgives,  but  the  Christian 
cannot  forgive  until  his  enemies  are  penitent;  the  conclusion  being  that 
the  Christian  cannot  be  forgiven  until  his  enemes  are  penitent.  All  such 
conclusions  are  foreign  to  the  revelation  that  Christ  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins.  Dr.  Allis  does  not  and  could  not  demonstrate  that  Matt. 
6:14,  15  and  Eph.  4:32  represent  similar  principles  in  divine  forgiveness. 
Thus  the  real  issue  which  Dr.  Scofield  is  presenting  is  left  without  an 
argument  against  it.  Dr.  Allis  does  quote  from  the  Shorter  Catechism  in 
support  of  his  contention  that  Matt.  6:14,  15,  which  must  include  18:34,  35, 
is  applicable  to  Christians  under  grace.  The  Catechism  states:  “In  the 
fifth  petition  .  .  .  we  pray,  that  God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  would  fully  pardon 
all  our  sins,  which  we  are  rather  encouraged  to  ask,  because  by  his  grace 
we  are  enabled  from  the  heart  to  forgive  others.”  As  a  comment  on  this 
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from  being  a  mass  of  more  or  less  conflicting  writings  into  a 
classified  and  easily  assimilated  revelation  of  both  the  earthly 
and  heavenly  purposes  of  God,  which  purposes  reach  on  into 
eternity  to  come.  He  is  saved  from  working  at  cross  pur¬ 
poses  with  God,  and  the  exposition  he  gives  of  the  Scriptures, 
like  the  uncompromised  gospel  he  preaches,  is  blessed  to  the 
multitudes  who  are  attracted  by  his  understandable  message. 
There  is  a  reason  why  churches  are  filled,  souls  are  saved, 
and  the  interest  in  missionary  work  thrives,  where  the  whole 
Bible,  with  its  vital  distinctions  is  faithfully  preached.  Agree¬ 
ment  cannot  be  accorded  to  recent  writers  who  accuse  the 
faithful  Bible  expositors  and  evangelists  of  this  and  past  gen¬ 
erations  of  being  modernists,  and  only  because  they  stand  for 
that  form  of  doctrine  and  recognize  those  distinctions  which 
are  invariably  discovered  when  the  whole  Bible  is  considered 
and  believed  and  when  it  is  given  its  plain  and  reasonable  in¬ 
terpretation.  The  situation  which  necessitates  the  writing  of 


quotation  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Catechism,  no  matter  how  revered, 
has  no  authority  to  insert  into  the  Lord’s  Prayer  the  phrase,  for  Chrisfs 
sake.  The  new  and  limitless  privilege  of  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
or  for  Christ’s  sake  was  not  extended  until  in  the  upper  room  when  Christ 
was  anticipating  the  new  relationship  under  grace.  In  that  upper  room 
discourse  He  said,  regarding  the  new  ground  of  prayer,  “Hitherto  have 
ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name”  (John  16:24).  This  includes  every  previous 
prayer  the  disciples  had  ever  prayed — not  excepting  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
It  is  therefore  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Catechism  to  put  this  petition  in 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  when  Christ  distinctly  declares  that  it  could  not  belong 
there.  It  is  this  assumed  freedom  to  soften  the  elements  of  Law  with 
Grace  and.  to  vitiate  Grace  with  Law  which  leads  to  confusion  and  which 
blinds  good  men  to  the  most  imperative  and  vital  distinctions  in  the  Word  of 
God.  In  pursuing  this  same  general  critcism  of  Dr.  Scofield’s  notes.  Dr.  Allis 
quotes  Schaff,  with  apparent  approval,  as  follows:  “The  typical  cate¬ 
chisms  of  Protestantism  .  .  .  are  essentially  agreed.  .  .  .  They  teach  the 
articles  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer;  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  believe  and  to  do  in  order 
to  be  saved.”  We  might  inquire  as  to  what  plan  of  salvation  these  breth¬ 
ren  discover  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments?  The 
Apostles’  Creed  does  include  a  statement  of  belief  in  historic  facts  related 
to  Christ,  but  no  word  is  found  there  of  personal  appropriation  of  the 
value  of  those  facts.  This  essential  element  is  seen  in  Paul’s  testi¬ 
mony:  “He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.”  An  inquiry  is  in  order, 
again,  as  to  how  many  lost  souls  have  been  led  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  a 
crucified  and  risen  Savior  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Apostles’  Creed?  And  do  these  articles  contain  that  gospel  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  declared  was  specifically  revealed  unto  him? 
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this  thesis  serves  to  demonstrate  the  wide  doctrinal  differences 
that  may  exist  between  supposedly  orthodox  men.  A  crisis 
is  evidently  being  reached  concerning  the  issues  which  have 
long  separated  expositors  from  theological  theorists,  and  this 
distinction  does  not  imply  that  the  expositor  does  not  know 
Systematic  Theology,  for  usually  he  does  know  it  well;  how¬ 
ever,  he  builds  his  theology  directly  upon  the  Word  of  God 
and  is  in  no  bondage  to  the  opinions  of  men. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  thesis  it  was  stated  that  the  doc¬ 
trinal  differences  herein  discussed  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  schools  of  interpretation  involved  stand  on  widely  diver¬ 
gent  premises.  The  dispensationalist  believes  that  throughout 
the  ages  God  is  pursuing  two  distinct  purposes:  one  related 
to  the  earth  with  earthly  people  and  earthly  objectives  in¬ 
volved,  while  the  other  is  related  to  heaven  with  heavenly 
people  and  heavenly  objectives  involved.  Why  should  this 
belief  be  deemed  so  incredible  in  the  light  of  the  facts  that 
there  is  a  present  distinction  between  earth  and  heaven  which 
is  preserved  even  after  both  are  made  new;  when  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  so  designate  an  earthly  people  who  go  on  as  such  into 
eternity;  and  an  heavenly  people  who  also  abide  in  their 
heavenly  calling  forever?  Over  against  this,  the  partial  dis¬ 
pensationalist,  though  dimly  observing  a  few  obvious  distinc¬ 
tions,  bases  his  interpretation  on  the  supposition  that  God  is 
doing  but  one  thing,  namely,  the  general  separation  of  the 
good  from  the  bad,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  confusion  this  lim¬ 
ited  theory  creates,  contends  that  the  earthly  people  merge 
into  the  heavenly  people;  that  the  earthly  program  must  be 
given  a  spiritual  interpretation  or  disregarded  altogether; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  eternity  but  heaven  and  hell. 
The  advocates  of  this  interpretation  oppose  every  earthly  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  divine  program.  They  disregard  or  ignore  the 
earthly  covenants  and  promises;  they  spiritualize  or  vaporize 
the  vast  body  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  Davidic  Throne 
and  Kingdom;  they  present  no  specific  reason  as  to  why 
Christ  was  born  as  the  Son  of  David;  and  they  recognize  no 
earthly  glory  or  purpose  in  His  second  advent.  According  to 
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their  system,  Christ  comes  again  to  end  the  world,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  these  conceptions,  the  world  does  not  end  then 
or  ever. 

May  the  number,  already  vast  indeed,  of  those  who  believe 
the  Bible  and  are  subject  to  its  plain  teachings  continue  to 
increase ! 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


-o-  ^ 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  WORLD 

“No  devout  student  of  His  Teaching  would  ever  question 
the  fact  that  Christ  foresaw  a  long  line  of  unbroken  and 
faithful  witness  to  Himself  throughout  the  Ages.  Nor  can 
any  but  the  most  prejudiced  critic  of  the  New  Testament 
question  the  fact  that  He  regarded  His  own  personal  and 
visible  Return  as  that  event  which  should  close  the  present 
dispensation  of  His  Church’s  Witness  and  usher  in  beneath 
His  Supreme  and  Glorious  Rule  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Men 
may  confuse  the  visible  and  invisible  Church;  they  may 
ignorantly  confound  the  outward  and  professing  with  the  in¬ 
ward  and  believing,  but  the  day  is  most  assuredly  approach¬ 
ing  when  God  shall  have  accomplished  the  number  of  His 
Elect,  and  when  those  clothed  in  Christ’s  Righteousness  shall 
shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of  their  Father. 
Then,  unfolded  to  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  Angels  and 
the  Redeemed,  will  be  the  story  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church — ^the  Bride  of  Christ.” 

— Dr.  C.  W.  Hale  Amos,  The  Church  or  the 
World,  p.  105f. 
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THE  PLACE  THAT  ISAIAH  HOLDS  IN 
PROPHETIC  TRUTH 

Isaiah  (lit.  “Salvation  of  Jehovah”)  is  the  first  of  the 
major  prophets  in  our  canon.  In  respect  of  material  the 
book  is  greater  than  all  the  minor  prophets  combined.  The 
field  or  scope  of  the  prophecies  is  world-wide  and  the  out¬ 
look  of  the  great  prophet  is  far  into  the  glorious  future, 
glorious  for  Christ,  Israel,  and  the  nations.  Isaiah  is  truly 
the  universal  prophet  of  Israel.  Not  only  was  he  a  great 
preacher  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  but  he  was  an  incompa¬ 
rable  statesman  as  well.  The  political  situation  of  the  time  was 
most  complicated,  but  the  prophet  had  been  prepared  by  God 
for  the  occasion.  For  literary  style  there  is  no  superior  to 
Isaiah  in  any  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  inspired  or  secular. 
The  critics  are  pleased  to  class  him  as  the  greatest  of  the 
literary  prophets.  G.  L.  Robinson  tells  us  that  his  “style 
marks  the  climax  of  Hebrew  literary  art.”  It  was  Ewald, 
howbeit  an  outstanding  modern  critic,  who  writes  in  his 
Prophets  thus:  “Of  the  other  prophets,  all  the  more  cele¬ 
brated  ones  were  distinguished  by  some  special  excellence 
and  peculiar  power,  whether  of  speech  or  of  deed;  in  Isaiah 
all  the  powers  and  all  the  beauties  of  prophetic  speech  and 
deed  combine  to  form  a  symmetrical  whole;  he  is  distin¬ 
guished  less  by  any  special  excellence  than  by  the  symmetry 
and  the  perfection  of  all  his  powers.  .  .  .  There  are  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  mind  the  profoundest  prophetic  emo¬ 
tion  and  purest  feeling,  the  most  unwearied,  successful,  and 
consistent  activity  amid  all  the  confusions  and  changes  of 
life,  and  lastly,  true  poetic  ease  and  beauty  of  style,  combined 
with  force  and  irresistible  power;  yet  this  triad  of  powers 
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we  find  realized  in  Isaiah  as  in  no  other  prophet.”  It  was 
indeed  great  messages  which  the  prophet  was  commissioned 
to  proclaim  and  his  medium  of  communication  was  suited 
most  admirably  to  the  thought.  It  is  of  further  interest  to 
note  that  Isaiah  is  quoted  with  more  significance  by  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles  in  the  New  Testament  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  Old  Testament.  While  Jeremiah  is  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  New  Testament  three  times,  Ezekiel  not  at 
all,  and  Daniel  twice,  Isaiah  is  mentioned  twenty-one  times. 
In  fact,  the  very  first  quotation  in  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Old  Testament  is  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah  in  Matthew 
1:22,  23. 

For  breadth  of  divine  revelation  covered,  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  reminds  us  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Some  have 
called  Isaiah  the  Paul  of  the  Old  Testament.  C.  S.  Robinson 
goes  even  further  when  he  maintains  that  it  “is,  perhaps, 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  New  Testament  were  lost, 
a  helpful  gospel  for  sinners’  salvation,  available  and  clear, 
might  be  easily  compiled  from  the  chapters  Isaiah  has  writ¬ 
ten.”  Isaiah  with  Paul  shows  us  in  the  beginning  of  his 
message  the  utter  depravity,  perversity,  and  helplessness  of 
man,  and  then  presents  the  effectual  remedy  of  God — salva¬ 
tion  in  Himself.  Both  are  prophets  of  God  speaking  for 
Him  and  both  are  preeminently  theologians. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far  we  have  seen  in  a 
superficial  way  only  the  place  Isaiah  holds  in  prophetic 
truth.  To  see  the  true  greatness  of  the  prophet,  his  prophe¬ 
cies  must  be  studied.  In  I  Peter  1:10,  11  we  read:  “Con¬ 
cerning  which  salvation  the  prophets  sought  and  searched 
diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come 
unto  you:  searching  what  time  or  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  point  unto,  when  it 
testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories 
that  should  follow  them.”  This  is  the  keynote  of  all  proph¬ 
ecy:  the  sufferings  and  glories  of  Christ.  Connected  with 
this  there  are,  of  course,  the  sufferings  and  glories  of  Israel, 
the  Church  (Rom.  8:18,  but  not  in  Isaiah),  the  nations,  and 
the  earth.  Isaiah’s  prophecy  can  be  divided  under  the  two 
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aspects  of  truth  mentioned  above:  the  first  part  (1-39)  deal¬ 
ing  predominantly  with  the  sufferings  of  Israel  and  the 
nations  (although  there  are  chapters  on  the  glories  also  as 
in  chapters  2,  11,  12,  etc.),  and  the  latter  part  (40-66)  more 
particularly  with  the  glories  which  follow  (although  here 
also,  there  are  chapters  on  the  sufferings  as  in  chapter  63). 
In  two  particulars  Isaiah  fills  the  prophetic  office:  by  virtue 
of  his  insight  he  forthtells  and  because  of  his  foresight 
(under  God)  he  foretells. 

Now  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  Book  of  Isaiah  itself. 
In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died  Isaiah  received  a  vision  of 
his  God  and  his  call.  This  vision  impressed  indelibly  upon 
Isaiah’s  mind  two  attributes  of  God :  His  Majesty  and  Holi¬ 
ness.  From  the  time  of  his  vision  on  he  has  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  God  in  His  majesty  and  sovereignty.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  writer  in  the  Bible  has  a  more  exalted 
or  clear  conception  of  the  greatness  of  God  than  had  Isaiah. 
In  the  fortieth  chapter  of  the  prophecy  we  read:  “Behold, 
the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  accounted  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance:  behold.  He  taketh  up  the 
isles  as  a  very  little  thing.  And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient 
for  a  burnt-offering.  All  the  nations  are  as  nothing  before 
Him;  they  are  accounted  by  Him  as  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity.  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God?  or  what  likeness 
will  ye  compare  unto  Him?”  This  is  just  one  of  the  many 
similar  passages  which  remind  us  of  that  great  theodicy  in 
chapters  38-41  of  the  Book  of  Job.  His  idea  of  the  holiness 
of  Jehovah  is  perhaps  even  more  lofty  and  comprehensive. 
One  of  the  characteristic  phrases  of  his  prophecy  is  “the  Holy 
One  of  Israel.”  When  the  Trisagion  was  revealed  to  the 
prophet,  he  pronounced  a  woe  upon  himself  for  his  own  un¬ 
cleanness.  From  that  time  henceforth  Isaiah  most  assidu¬ 
ously  and  fervently  exhorted  Israel  to  turn  from  her  abomin¬ 
able  perversities  and  downright  wickedness  and  be  steadfast 
in  her  purity  toward  Jehovah,  the  holy  God.  Isaiah  points 
out  time  and  again  that  it  is  on  the  ground  of  God’s  holiness 
that  He  cannot  overlook  the  sin  of  His  people  whom  He 
loves  with  an  everlasting  love. 
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Before  we  turn  our  attention  to  a  subject  which  occupies 
much  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah — ^that  is,  the  Messiah  and 
His  glorious  Kingdom — let  us  see  what  God,  through  the 
prophet,  has  to  say  in  respect  to  the  nations,  such  as  Moab, 
Damascus,  Egypt,  Babylon  and  Assyria.  In  the  first  place, 
Isaiah  more  than  any  other  prophet  before  his  time  or  since, 
outlined  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  nations  who  were 
oppressing  Israel,  and  foretold  in  glowing  terms  their  cer¬ 
tain  and  inevitable  doom.  The  chief  offender  is  Assyria,  but 
Babylon  behind  her  comes  into  no  less  judgment.  Secondly, 
God  in  His  plan  and  purpose  of  the  ages  has  so  governed  that 
after  the  time  of  the  chastisement  of  Israel,  He  is  to  bless 
the  nations  through  her.  We  read  in  Isaiah  19:23-25:  “In 
that  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria, 
and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian 
into  Assyria;  and  the  Egyptians  shall  worship  with  the 
Assyrians.  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt 
and  with  Assyria,  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth;  for 
that  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  blessed  them,  saying.  Blessed  be 
Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and 
Israel  mine  inheritance.” 

The  earth  and  nature  as  well  as  the  nations  are  seen  by 
the  prophet  to  have  a  glorious  future.  The  curse  of  God 
which  rests  upon  the  whole  earth  and  creation  (which  we 
know  “groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now”) 
will  be  lifted  and  then  “The  wilderness  and  the  dry  land 
shall  be  glad;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as 
the  rose”;  and  “Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir- 
tree;  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree” 
(35:1;  55:13). 

Israel,  God’s  own  chosen  ones,  are  first  judged  for  their 
sins  of  covetousness,  violence,  profligacy,  debauchery,  insult¬ 
ing  hypocrisy,  and  scepticism.  The  prophet  is  in  great 
heaviness  of  heart  for  them  that  they  might  turn  to  God. 
At  the  outset  of  his  ministry,  however,  Isaiah  had  been  told 
by  Jehovah  that  his  ministry  would  result  in  hardening  the 
hearts  of  Israel  in  their  perversity.  From  the  whole  nation, 
nevertheless,  there  is  to  be  a  faithful  remnant.  This  rem- 
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nant  is  mentioned  time  and  time  again,  both  in  their  suffer¬ 
ings  (as  it  surely  was  for  them  in  the  Babylonian  exile)  and 
in  their  glorious  future  (1:9;  6:13;  10:20-22;  11:11,  16; 
37:31ff.). 

Finally,  and  greatest  of  all,  we  have  the  sufferings  and 
glories  of  the  great  Redeemer,  the  Messiah,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  On  this  inexhaustible  subject  we  have  one  writer 
stating  that  the  “actual  incidents  of  Jesus’  crucifixion,  even 
the  details  of  His  burial,  the  purpose  of  the  atonement,  a 
sacrifice  made  possible,  the  reality  of  the  Saviour’s  accept¬ 
ance  as  an  authorized  Substitute  and  Surety  for  sinful  man, 
these  facts  and  doctrines  come  down  to  us  from  the  remote 
period  seven  centuries  before  a  song  of  the  angels  in  the  air 
had  told  the  glad  tidings  to  human  ears.”  But  we  also  have 
described  for  us  the  wondrous  glories  of  the  King  and  His 
Kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Because  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  passages  and  the  free  interchange  on  the  part  of  the 
prophet  from  sufferings  to  glory,  we  shall  take  only  those 
which  are  more  outstanding  in  the  order  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  prophecy.  The  first  mention  of  the  glories  and 
the  glorious  future  is  in  chapter  2:2-4,  but  this  deals  more 
particularly  with  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  than  with  the  Per¬ 
son  of  the  Messiah  Himself.  Then  in  chapters  7-12,  which 
are  sometimes  called  the  “Book  of  Immanuel,”  we  are  told 
of  the  virgin  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  His  Deity,  His  Name — 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  finally  the  nature,  character,  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  His  Kingdom.  In  chapters  32  and  35  are  outlined 
the  blessings  of  Christ’s  kingdom  to  all  people  and  to  the 
earth  also.  Finally,  we  come  to  the  extended  passage  on  the 
sufferings  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  52:13-53:12.  Poly¬ 
carp  called  it  “the  golden  passional  of  the  Old  Testament.” 
Here  we  see  the  Messiah  in  His  vicarious  death  becoming 
the  victim  for  the  outpouring  once  for  all  of  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  God  upon  sin.  It  was  this  passage  that  led  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  to  accept  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  after 
Philip  the  Evangelist  had  elucidated  it  to  him.  How  great 
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an  insight  had  the  prophet  into  the  outworking  of  God's  plan 
for  all  ages ! 

In  conclusion,  we  can  truthfully  say  that  Isaiah  runs  the 
whole  gamut  of  prophetic  truth  (of  course,  he  knows  of  no 
church)  in  his  marvelous  setting  forth  of  the  course  of 
events  in  connection  with  the  Messiah,  Israel,  the  earth,  and 
the  nations.  Isaiah  also  touches  in  his  eschatology  upon  the 
resurrection  (25:8),  the  Battle  of  Armageddon  (34:1-10; 
63:1-6,  etc.),  and  even  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth 
(65:17;  66:22,  the  only  two  places  in  the  whole  Old  Testa¬ 
ment).  It  is  permissible  for  us  to  say,  then,  that  Isaiah  by 
far  outshines  all  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
holds  an  indispensably  great  position  in  the  whole  realm  of 
prophetic  truth. 

Charles  Lee  Feinberg. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


CRITICISM  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

“No  matter  from  which  side  it  comes,  the  boast  of  su¬ 
perior  scholarship  is  to  be  regretted.  It  does  not  accord  with 
the  Christian  grace  of  humility.  No  real  scholar  will  brag 
of  his  erudition.  Knowledge  is  a  relative  matter.  Some 
people  know  more  and  some  less,  but  no  one  knows  a  great 
deal.  To  those  who  hold  themselves  up  with  a  superior  mien 
we  would  recommend  the  reading  of  the  following  apposite 
passages  of  Scripture :  Ps.  147 :6 ;  Prov.  13 :10 ;  15 ;  33 ; 
16:18;  Matt.  5:5;  Luke  14:11;  Rom.  12:16;  1  Tim.  3:6;  1 
Pet.  5:5;  Jas.  4:10.” 

— Leander  S.  Keyser,  A  System  of  Christian 
Evidence,  p.  171. 
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ULRICH  ZWINGLI 
By  Edward  Ulback 

Member  of  the  Archeological  Institute  of  America. 

It  is  of  no  small  moment  to  the  knowledge  of  any  impor¬ 
tant  epoch,  that  we  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
lives  of  the  principal  actors  on  the  scene.  Great  and  ener¬ 
getic  men  give  an  impulse  to  the  events  of  their  times;  and 
this  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Zwingli.  Yet  although 
he  commenced  preaching  the  Gospel  at  so  early  a  period  as 
to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  or  Luther  sounded  the  first 
note  of  war  against  Rome — although  his  views  on  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  other  most  important  subjects,  are  identical  with 
those  held  by  a  vast  body  amongst  ourselves — and  although 
the  town  of  Zurich,  of  which  he  was  pastor,  became  united 
to  the  English  Reformers  by  closer  ties  than  any  other  city 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  believe  that  the  facts  of 
Zwingli's  life  are  very  little  known  in  this  country,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fame  of  Martin  Luther. 

Zwingli  was  born  at  Wildhaus,  in  the  valley  of  Toggen- 
burg,  on  the  first  of  January,  1484.  His  father  was  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  village;  his  mother,  Margaritha  Meili,  came  of 
an  honorable  family.  Eight  sons  and  two  daughters  sprang 
from  this  worthy  pair,  of  whom  Ulrich  was  the  third  in 
order  of  birth.  The  house  of  Zwingli  was  in  good  repute 
amongst  its  neighbors,  and  to  their  free  election  Zwingli 
senior  owed  his  magisterial  rank;  whilst  two  uncles,  whose 
kindness  greatly  influenced  our  hero’s  future  career,  were 
respectively  dean  of  Wesen  and  abbot  of  Fischingen,  in  the 
Canton  Thurgau. 
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The  little  village  of  Wildhaus  lies  high  beneath  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  snow-clad  Alps.  In  the  summer  season  its  in¬ 
habitants  drive  their  cattle  to  the  loftiest  regions,  and,  leav¬ 
ing  them  under  the  charge  of  a  few  attendants,  hasten  to 
gather  in  their  scanty  harvest.  In  the  winter,  round  the 
blazing  log  fire,  they  recount  the  perils  borne  in  defense  of 
their  freedom,  or  while  away  the  long  dark  hours  with  the 
strains  of  rustic  music.  Such  was  the  mode  nearly  four 
hundred  years  ago,  such  is  their  habit  at  the  present  day. 
The  effects  of  such  an  early  training  may  be  traced  in 
Zwingli’s  career.  We  are  told  that  when  he  heard  how  their 
liberty  had  been  won  against  the  hosts  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
the  young  child  eagerly  seized  a  weapon,  and  vowed  to  fight 
for  home  and  freedom;  we  know  that  he  never  showed  any 
lack  of  boldness;  that  his  heaviest  cares  in  future  life  were 
soothed  by  his  great  musical  skill;  and  we  may  readily  be¬ 
lieve  that,  as  he  owed  these  traits  to  his  early  associations, 
so  also  (as  Oswald  Myconius  writes),  from  those  sublime 
mountain  heights,  which  stretch  upwards  towards  heaven,  he 
took  something  heavenly  and  divine.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  an 
early  age  the  boy  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  learning.  He 
soon  surpassed  his  fellows  at  the  village  school  at  Wesen, 
and  was  thence  sent  to  Basle,  where  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  George  Binzli,  a  man  remarkable  for  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  disposition,  and  one  who  soon  became  attached 
to  his  young  pupil.  After  a  three  years’  residence  at  Basle, 
Zwingli  was  removed  to  Berne,  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
Henry  Lupulus. 

The  scholastic  establishments  of  that  period  were  not  of 
a  very  satisfactory  character.  The  masters  roamed  about 
as  vagabonds,  settling  at  any  place  where  they  could  obtain 
permission  from  the  authorities;  and,  for  the  most,  were 
themselves  grossly  ignorant  of  the  topics  they  professed  to 
teach.  In  an  inscription  on  a  painting  of  such  a  school  still 
preserved  at  Basle,  the  master  gives  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  of  his  powers:  “Is  there  any  one  here  who  wants  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  German  in  the  most  expeditious 
method  imaginable?  You  need  not  know  a  single  letter  of 
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the  alphabet,  but  in  less  than  no  time  you  shall  be  able  to 
keep  your  accounts;  and  if  any  one  is  unable  to  learn  this, 
I  agree  to  give  him  my  lessons  for  nothing,  and  to  make  him 
a  present  besides  of  whatever  he  may  demand.  And  shop¬ 
keeper  or  apprentice,  married  woman  or  maiden,  who  needs 
instruction,  let  him  knock  and  enter;  he  shall  be  faithfully 
cared  for,  and  at  a  fair  price.  But  boys  and  young  girls 
must  write  down  their  names  to  begin  their  lessons  at  the 
Ember  Fast-days,  since  it  is  the  custom.  1516.”  It  was  in 
classes  formed  under  such  instructors  as  these,  where  chil¬ 
dren  and  grown-up  persons  were  intermingled,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  instructed. 

Above  these,  were  the  Latin  colleges  such  as  that  to 
which  Zwingli  resorted  at  Basle.  The  masters  were  for  the 
most  part  priests,  whose  remuneration  was  provided  for  by 
some  religious  foundation,  or  from  the  scanty  payments  of 
the  scholars.  The  educational  curriculum  embraced  Latin 
grammar,  music  and  dialectics;  the  latter  being  especially 
valued  as  accustoming  to  a  distinctive  mode  of  expression, 
but  which  constantly  degenerated  into  the  most  pompous 
verbiage.  The  most  explicit  instructions  were  laid  down  by 
the  local  governments  for  the  guidance  of  the  master,  and 
the  behavior  of  his  pupils.  He  was  to  use  his  utmost  dili¬ 
gence  to  get  each  one  forward;  was  to  examine  them  at 
convenient  intervals;  was  to  commence  work  at  five  in  sum¬ 
mer,  six  in  winter ;  to  have  from  ten  to  eleven  for  dinner,  and 
to  continue  teaching  from  thence  to  four  o’clock,  except  on 
saints’  days,  when  there  might  be  a  half  holiday;  was  to 
teach  psalms,  chants,  canticles,  intonations,  hymns,  and 
requiems;  and  was  to  see  that  his  pupils  went  quietly  home, 
and  did  not  become  quarrelers,  bravadoes,  or  turbulent.  The 
pupils  were  to  speak  Latin  only,  save  in  case  of  necessity, 
in  and  out  of  school;  they  were  to  behave  with  decency  and 
reverence  in  the  church,  belfry,  cemetery,  etc.,  and  were  not 
to  touch  or  climb  upon  any  of  these  ecclesiastical  appurte¬ 
nances.  To  fight  with  their  book  bags,  or  to  tear  their 
clothes,  or  to  throw  stones,  was  strictly  forbidden.  For  dis¬ 
obedience  they  might  be  birched;  but  the  master  was  for- 
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bidden  to  hit  them  on  the  head,  because,  since  they  were 
young,  it  might  injure  their  memory. 

In  those  days  the  rod  was  the  essential  instrument  of  disci¬ 
pline.  There  was  no  sparing  it  and  spoiling  the  child.  There 
was  an  annual  fete  observed  even  some  time  after  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  called  the  “procession  of  the  rods.”  On 
a  fine  summer’s  day,  the  school  children  went  in  a  body  to 
the  woods  and,  having  there  cut  plants  of  birch  rods,  they 
returned  with  their  spoils,  singing  a  song,  the  burden  of 
which  was,  that  the  birch  was  the  appointed  means  of  direct¬ 
ing  children  in  the  right  path,  and  that  they  accordingly 
presented  a  voluntary  offering  of  this  necessary  and  useful 
implement. 

But,  despite  this  seeming  severity,  a  frightful  laxity  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  management  of  most  schools.  The  scholars 
wandered  from  place  to  place  under  the  pretext  of  seeking 
for  instruction,  but  really  in  order  that  they  might  lead  a  dis¬ 
solute  and  vagabond  life.  In  these  wandering  troops  the 
eldest  and  strongest  ruled;  and  often,  after  having  induced 
some  younger  children  to  join  them  under  a  promise  of  aid 
in  their  studies,  no  sooner  had  they  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
their  canton  than  the  latter  were  compelled  to  become  the 
servants  of  their  teachers,  and  beg  or  steal  provisions  for 
them.  Hottinger  mentions  the  diary  of  a  young  Valaisan, 
who  in  his  ninth  year  so  attached  himself  to  an  older  stu¬ 
dent,  and  was  compelled  to  follow  him  through  Germany  and 
Poland,  without  learning  even  how  to  read;  and  who  did 
not  find  any  opportunity  to  teach  himself  for  nine  years. 
This  person  describes  the  miseries  he  endured,  sleeping  in 
winter  on  the  bare  boards  of  a  schoolhouse,  and  in  summer 
in  the  long  grass  of  the  churchyards.  When  a  band  of 
scholars  passed  by,  woe  to  the  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  fruit 
trees  in  the  neighborhood.  Sometimes  the  peasants  let  loose 
their  dogs  upon  their  heels ;  sometimes  they  entertained 
them,  listened  to  the  story  of  their  adventures,  and  joined 
in  their  debaucheries ;  sometimes  a  pedagogue  appeared, 
strongly  supported  by  a  bodyguard  of  attendants,  who  drove 
them  into  the  schoolroom;  in  this  latter  case,  the  rebels 
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would  load  their  pockets  with  stones,  and  commence  such  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy,  that  the  police  had  to  interfere. 

Such  were  many  of  the  schools  of  Switzerland  in  the  day 
of  Zwingli’s  childhood;  but,  by  his  uncle’s  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  master,  he  was  preserved  from  such  evil  influence. 
His  mind  was  soon  so  imbued  with  a  passion  for  study,  that 
when  he  passed  from  Berne  to  Vienna,  and  at  the  latter  place 
gained  his  first  knowledge  of  Greek  Literature  (though  at 
present  only  through  the  medium  of  a  translation),  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  At  Vienna  he  first  met  with 
Vadian  and  Florian,  who  were  so  long  his  intimate  friends, 
and  with  Faber  and  John  von  Eck,  the  future  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Reformation ;  for  the  present,  however*,  the  young  men 
were  all  cordial  enough  to  one  another.  We  are  told,  that 
from  the  excesses  and  immoralities  of  Vienna  Zwingli  and 
some  of  his  friends  were  kept  by  their  passion  for  music,  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  which  they  passed  their  evenings 
together.  From  Vienna,  and  the  fruitless  study  of  the  scho¬ 
lastic  philosophy,  Zwingli  returned  once  more  to  Basle,  where 
new  life  and  energy  were  beginning  to  spring  up  under  the 
teaching  of  Wittenbach.  From  him  probably  Zwingli  first 
learned  to  turn  from  the  barren  deserts  of  the  scholastic 
wisdom  to  the  living  fountain  of  God’s  word.  “The  time  is 
not  far  distant,”  the  master  used  to  cry,  “when  the  scho¬ 
lastic  philosophy  will  be  swept  away,  and  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  church  established  in  its  room  on  the  foundation  of  holy 
writ.  Absolution  is  a  Romish  cheat,  the  death  of  Christ  is 
the  only  payment  for  our  sins.”  Such  words  sank  deep  into 
the  heart  of  more  than  one  hearer;  at  any  rate  they  had 
their  effect  on  Zwingli,  and  on  Leo  Juda.  True  it  is,  that 
Zwingli  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  saving  truth ;  but  there  were 
not  wanting  fine  features  in  his  character  at  this  period.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  out  of  deference  to  com¬ 
mon  prejudice,  but  he  would  never  employ  the  title.  “One,” 
he  was  wont  to  say,  “is  our  Master,  even  Christ.” 

In  the  year  1506,  being  then  twenty-two,  Zwingli  quitted 
Basle  a  second  time.  The  Independent  community  of  Glarus 
claimed  the  right  of  electing  their  own  minister,  and  although 
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Zwingli  was  not  yet  in  priest’s  orders,  they  chose  him  to  this 
important  post ;  his  election  being  in  all  probability  due  to  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  the  dean  of  Wesen,  and  to  that  of  his 
friends  at  Glarus.  He  was  accordingly  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Constance;  and,  after  preaching  his  first  sermon 
at  Rapperschwyl,  whose  name  is  rendered  familiar  to  tour¬ 
ists  by  its  long  bridge  across  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  almost  all  great  men  in  the  world’s 
history,  that  they  have  owed  their  renown  more  to  their 
energy  and  untiring  application  to  the  duties  of  the  position 
which  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  called  upon  to  fill, 
than  to  any  fortunate  concurrence  of  events  which  has  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  abilities. 
Great  men,  it  has  been  well  said,  do  not  wait  for  oppor¬ 
tunities — ^they  make  them.  The  year  before  Zwingli’s  call  to 
Glarus,  Luther  had  entered  the  call  of  the  Augustine  monas¬ 
tery  at  Erfurt,  and  in  his  long  internal  struggle  with  the 
sin  of  his  own  heart,  in  the  constant  study  of  God’s  re¬ 
vealed  truth,  and  in  the  duties  of  pastor  and  vicar-general 
of  his  order,  went  through  a  novitiate  of  fourteen  years’ 
duration,  before  he  came  forth  to  defy  Romish  authority  by 
burning  the  Pope’s  bull.  We  may  trace  a  like  course  of 
previous  drilling  for  his  future  warfare  in  Zwingli’s  career. 
Although  he  had  little  taste  for  its  barren  subtleties,  Zwingli 
had  painfully  and  accurately  mastered  point  by  point  all  the 
minutiae  of  the  schools,  whilst  at  Vienna,  so  as  to  be  a  fit 
match  for  the  acutest  dialectician;  and  now  he  entered  on 
his  new  sphere  with  a  like  energy,  determined  not  to  be 
contented  with  a  mere  perfunctory  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  but  in  all  things,  as  far  as  man  could,  to 
prove  himself  a  pastor  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  He 
now,  therefore,  applied  himself  intently  to  study,  with  a 
view  to  improvement  in  preaching — especially  to  the  study  of 
Holy  Writ,  which  as  yet  he  only  read  in  the  Latin  version; 
he  labored  diligently  to  develop  his  powers  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  to  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  sacred  things, 
on  which  those  powers  when  developed  might  be  exercised; 
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“for  he  was  well  aware,”  writes  his  friend  Myconius,  “how 
much  he  must  know  to  whom  the  flock  of  Christ  is  intrusted.” 
One  noble  resolve  filled  his  soul  as  he  journeyed  on:  “I  will  be 
upright  and  true  before  God  in  every  situation  of  life  in 
which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  may  place  me.  Hypocrisy  and 
lying  are  worse  than  stealing.  Man  is  in  nothing  brought  so 
much  to  resemble  God  as  by  truth.  Lying  is  the  beginning 
of  all  evil.  Glorious  is  the  truth;  full  of  majesty;  command¬ 
ing  even  the  respect  of  the  wicked.”  And  his  conduct  ac¬ 
corded  with  this  profession.  It  is  a  fine  picture,  this,  of  his 
young  manly  heart  in  all  the  bright  glow  of  its  early  vigor. 
Full  of  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  of  steady  application 
and  high  resolve,  and  yet  without  one  tinge  of  affectation, 
without  any  taint  of  the  asceticism  so  common  in  his  day — 
bright-hearted,  high-spirited,  with  a  flow  of  good  humor 
almost  to  gayety;  at  one  time  charmed  with  a  new  book  or 
new  branch  of  study,  at  another  (as,  indeed,  his  whole  life 
long)  indulging  his  passionate  love  for  music — it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  character  with  more  amiable  natural  traits 
than  was  that  of  the  young  person  of  Glarus. 

But  the  picture  has  its  dark  side — why  should  we  hide 
it?  The  sins  of  such  men  are  beacons  to  us  all,  and,  by 
bringing  out  more  plainly  the  common  weakness  of  humanity, 
lead  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  grace  by  which  alone  we  can 
be  preserved.  In  Zwingli’s  day  the  relation  of  the  sexes  was 
most  disorderly.  A  gross  licentiousness  characterized  the 
Swiss  population,  and  from  this  the  clergy  were  not  free. 
Bound  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  the  priest  only  swore  to  observe 
chastity  so  far  os  it  was  possible  to  human  weakness,  and  a 
very  liberal  interpretation  was  put  upon  this  saving  clause. 
In  this  regard,  as  in  every  other,  Zwingli  had  determined,  so 
he  himself  writes,  to  live  holily;  but  he  fell,  not  grossly,  as 
the  world  then  judged,  but  inexcusably  in  the  sight  of  God. 
“By  prayer  and  by  diligent  study  he  succeeded  in  subduing 
this  enemy  too,  after  in  faith  he  had  laid  hold  on  Him  who 
is  mighty  to  save  even  in  the  weakest.”  It  is  characteristic 
of  his  truthfulness  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  incon- 
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tinency  to  his  own  confession;  he  would  not  appear  better 
than  he  really  was. 

Yet  danger  was  approaching  in  another  quarter,  and  in  a 
more  seductive  form.  The  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  plainly  con¬ 
trary  to  a  life  of  faith;  the  pride  of  life,  when  joined  to  a 
priestly  career,  is  a  bait  that  is  far  more  skillfully  disguised. 
Among  the  most  influential  men  both  in  Switzerland  and  at 
Rome  was  Cardinal  Schinner,  a  man  of  no  mean  powers,  who 
had  raised  himself  from  being  a  herd  boy  to  the  condition  of 
a  temporal  and  spiritual  prince.  He  was  at  this  time  papal 
nuncio  in  Switzerland,  and  labored,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
induce  the  Swiss  to  enlist  under  the  Pope’s  banner,  and  expel 
the  French  from  Italy.  The  rising  fame  of  Zwingli,  and  his 
poverty,  marked  him  out  as  a  fitting  agent  to  further  the 
papal  interests,  and  Schinner  told  him  that,  in  return  for  his 
exertions  on  their  behalf,  a  pension  of  fifty  florins  would  be 
supplied  to  further  his  studies.  Zwingli  at  once  repudiated 
the  contract.  But  the  temptation  was  intensely  powerful. 
What  a  marked  act  of  grace  to  a  poor  Swiss  priest  less  than 
thirty  years  old!  What  a  career  seemed  before  him  ex¬ 
emplified,  far  more  strongly  than  words  could  have  impressed 
it,  in  the  actual  success  of  Schinner  himself.  But  the  love 
of  truth  prevailed.  He  did  not,  indeed,  at  that  time,  think 
it  unbecoming  to  receive  money  from  the  Pope,  but  he  told 
his  envoys  in  explicit  terms  they  were  not  to  fancy  that  he 
would  for  their  money  withhold  one  iota  of  the  truth,  let 
them  give  or  retain  it  as  they  pleased.  The  truth  of  his 
avowal  was  soon  manifested.  His  voice  was  raised  loudly 
against  the  system  then  becoming  prevalent  with  the  Swiss, 
of  hiring  themselves  out  as  mercenaries;  as  a  Christian,  he 
felt  the  wickedness  of  shedding  blood  for  payment  in  an¬ 
other’s  quarrel ;  as  a  patriot,  he  foresaw  the  evils  that  would 
result  from  the  receipt  of  pensions  paid  by  foreign  sover¬ 
eigns,  whose  interests  might  be  opposed  to  that  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  His  opposition  was  unpopular;  but  no  one  can  ques¬ 
tion  his  boldness  or  his  judgment  in  adopting  the  side  he 
took. 

In  1513  Zwingli  began  to  study  Greek.  He  acquired  it 
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rapidly  and  unaided  by  a  master;  but  such  was  his  applica¬ 
tion,  that  he  wrote  out  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  committed 
them  to  memory.  Presently  he  followed  the  same  course 
with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  And  now  a  flood  of 
light  was  poured  in  upon  his  soul.  The  great  means  of  re¬ 
generation  was  employed,  and  it  began  to  tell,  especially  as 
he  abandoned  other  commentaries  to  which  he  had  been  much 
devoted,  and  began  to  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture. 
Learning  from  St.  Peter  that  no  Scripture  is  of  any  private 
interpretation,  he  became  earnest  in  prayer  for  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  as  he  asked,  it  was  granted  him  ever 
more  and  more  to  understand  its  meaning.  Thus  he  learned 
how  Rome’s  claim  to  unchangeableness  is  unfounded,  and 
that  God’s  word  alone  is  eternal ;  other  indications  confirmed 
this  conviction.  He  found  an  old  Liturgy,  which  ordered  the 
Eucharist  to  be  delivered  in  both  kinds.  He  fell  in  with  the 
Litany  of  Ambrose,  once  used  at  Milan,  and  differing  from 
the  Roman.  As  the  light  dawned,  how  often  he  must  have 
hesitated,  wondering  whether  it  was  indeed  the  true  Sun 
shining  out,  or  the  glare  of  some  destructive  fire  that  would 
consume  all  faith  in  things  Divine,  or  the  false  glitter  of 
some  will-o’-the-wisp  emitted  from  the  quagmires  of  heresy, 
that  bugbear  of  Romanism!  In  the  Architeles  Zwingli  has 
himself  described  the  difficulty  which  at  this  period  pressed 
on  his  mind.  Persuaded  as  he  was  of  the  truth  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  to  which  of  its  exponents  should  he  turn?  To  those 
that  at  its  origin  were  held  to  be  taught  in  heavenly  wisdom? 
or  to  those  who,  claiming  to  be  their  descendants,  now  exhibit 
folly?  “Every  one  who  is  not  a  fool  or  altogether  brutish 
will  answer  to  them  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  enlightened.” 
Henceforward  he  applied  every  doctrine  to  the  touchstone  of 
God’s  word;  if  he  found  it  could  bear  the  brightness  of  that 
stone,  he  accepted  it;  if  not,  he  cast  it  away.  Here  is  the 
whole  principle  of  Protestant  truth  admitted.  All  subse¬ 
quent  changes  were  but  the  result  of  its  application  to  the 
different  questions  that  from  time  to  time  arose. 

It  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  position  which  he  had 
thus  taken,  that  Zwingli  should  have  been  soon  after  sum- 
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moned  to  become  preacher  at  the  abbey  of  Einsiedeln.  In  no 
place  throughout  all  Switzerland  had  tradition  more  success¬ 
fully  usurped  the  place  of  God’s  truth;  in  no  place  were  the 
tenets  of  Romanism  more  flagrantly  displayed.  The  Convent 
of  Benedictines  of  Einsiedeln  professed  to  owe  its  origin  to 
an  anchorite  of  the  eighth  century;  and  its  image  of  the 
Black  Virgin,  the  great  object  to  adore  which  pilgrims  as¬ 
sembled  from  every  quarter,  had  been  the  most  precious 
possession  of  its  founder.  Meinrad — such  was  the  pious 
hermit’s  name — was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  who  had  retired 
from  the  world  to  his  solitary  cell,  but  whose  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  wisdom  deprived  him  of  the  solitude  for  which 
he  longed ;  driven  from  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  by 
crowds  of  intrusive,  though  admiring,  visitors,  he  had  se¬ 
lected  Einsiedeln,  which  was  then  skirted  by  the  Black  For¬ 
est,  as  a  more  inaccessible  abode.  Still  the  fame  of  the  monk 
increased,  until  after  a  residence  of  six  years  at  his  new 
home,  passed  in  austerities  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
mysteries  and  of  the  grandeurs  of  Mary,  he  fell  a  victim  of 
two  robbers,  who  murdered  him  under  the  expectation  of 
finding  vast  treasures  concealed  within  his  cell.  But  the 
death  of  the  holy  man  did  not  deprive  the  spot  of  its  reputa¬ 
tion;  it  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  miracles. 
Unseen  the  murderers  had  been  by  human  eye,  but  St. 
Meinrad,  like  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  had  friends  among 
the  birds  of  the  air.  Two  ravens  pursued  the  assassins,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  with  cries  as  far  as  Zurich,  and,  having  even 
forced  their  way  through  the  windows  of  the  auberge  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge,  harrassed  them  without  cessa¬ 
tion  until  the  strange  sight  attracted  attention,  and  the  ter¬ 
ror-stricken  men  confessed  their  crime.  To  this  day  the 
monastery  has  two  ravens  on  its  escutcheon. 

For  forty  years  the  cell  remained  untenanted,  although 
an  object  of  veneration  to  the  surrounding  people;  when  a 
canon  of  Strasburg,  the  future  Saint  Bennon,  established  a 
fraternity  of  anchorites  upon  this  hallowed  spot.  Their 
leader  was  indeed  for  a  time  removed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Metz;  but  his  holy  ardor  and  efforts  to  reform  the  manners 
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of  his  flock  so  inflamed  them  against  him  that  they  rose  in 
insurrection,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  expelled  him  from  the 
city.  Then  the  saint,  now  doubly  venerated  for  his  piety  and 
misfortunes,  returned  to  his  former  retreat,  and  was  soon 
surrounded  by  numerous  imitators,  whose  cells  were  scattered 
about  the  place.  Another  saint  from  Strasburg,  Eberhard 
by  name,  gathered  these  dispersed  hermits  into  a  single  body, 
placed  them  under  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  built  a  house 
for  their  reception.  To  construct  the  chapel  was  a  far  more 
important  work;  on  the  very  spot  on  which  Meinrad’s  ora¬ 
tory  once  had  stood,  with  the  very  same  image  of  black  wood 
before  which  he  once  had  knelt,  was  the  temple  raised.  The 
day  was  fixed  for  its  consecration.  On  the  eve  preceding,  the 
bishop  of  Constance  arrived  with  a  goodly  body  of  knights, 
and  accompanied  by  Ulric,  prelate  of  Augsburg.  It  was 
September  fourteenth,  A.  D.  948;  all  was  prepared  for  the 
morrow’s  solemn  service.  At  midnight  the  bishop  and  monks 
went  down  to  the  church,  and  engaged  in  prayer.  On  a 
sudden  they  saw  the  chapel  illumined  by  a  heavenly  light. 
Christ  himself  and  the  four  evangelists  were  at  the  high 
altar,  performing  the  service  of  consecration.  Angels  scat¬ 
tered  a  thousand  perfumes  on  left  and  right;  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Gregory,  each  in  his  pontifical  robes,  assisted;  and  before 
the  altar  was  the  Virgin  Mother,  resplendent  as  the  dawn; 
celestial  choirs,  led  by  the  archangel  Michael,  made  the  arches 
ring  to  angelic  strains,  and  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence, 
the  proto-martyr  deacons,  performed  the  functions  befitting 
their  order.  The  bishop  remained  in  prayer  ’till  eleven  the 
next  day,  astonished  at  the  unusual  apparition;  but  those 
who  had  not  been  present,  believed  him  to  be  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  dream,  and  persuaded  him  to  proceed  with  the 
consecration.  The  prelate  yielded  most  reluctantly,  and  had 
commenced  the  service,  when  lo!  another  prodigy — an  unut¬ 
terable  stupor  fell  on  all  present,  as  a  superhuman  voice 
filled  the  air  with  cries  of,  “Brother,  cease.  The  chapel  has 
been  divinely  consecrated.” 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  place  to  which  the  Swiss  Re- 
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former  was  now  bending  his  steps.  The  legend  had  been 
recognized  by  the  Papal  court,  and  all  doubts  as  to  its  au¬ 
thenticity  removed  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Leo  VIII,  which  was 
confirmed  by  several  of  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  chair. 
Indulgences,  privileges,  absolution  from  crimes  and  penalties, 
were  abundantly  promised  to  those  who  should  visit  the 
shrine  and  confess  their  sins.  Thousands,  indeed,  then,  as 
now,  came  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  their  long  travels 
and  painful  endurance  to  reach  the  abbey  showing  how 
fully  they  believed  in  the  pretentious  inscription  over  its 
gateway:  “Here  is  complete  absolution  for  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin.” 

Most  valuable  must,  however,  have  been  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  the  preacher  of  showing  to  his  hearers  a 
more  excellent  way;  and  of  this  he  availed  himself  fully. 
To  maintain  the  delusions  of  the  place  was  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  enrich  the  cloister;  and  the  burden  of  most  ser¬ 
mons  had  been  the  efficacy  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  the  mira¬ 
cles  performed  by  the  Black  Virgin.  But  now  a  new  doctrine 
was  proclaimed. 

Zwingli  was  not  satisfied  with  attacking  the  special  form 
of  error  developed  in  the  pilgrimages  to  Einsiedeln;  he  laid 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  denounced  that  Virgin  wor¬ 
ship  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  crying  abomination  of 
Romanism.  He  protested  in  every  way,  and  with  every 
kind  of  argument,  against  such  adoration.  He  urged  that  no 
creature  was  intended  to  receive  it;  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  warned  the  Lycians  against  such  a  practice;  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Gospels,  and  our  Lord’s  mode  of  address¬ 
ing  his  mother,  was  discordant  with  any  such  conception; 
that  it  must  be  most  distasteful  to  the  Virgin  herself.  She 
would  say:  “I  am  no  goddess,  nor  any  source  of  blessing; 
...  ye  think  ye  honor  me  by  worship,  ye  do  greatly  dishonor 
me.  Worship  is  to  be  paid  to  none  but  the  one  living  and 
true  God.” 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this  preaching  at 
such  a  time,  and  on  such  a  spot.  There  were  gathered  there 
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at  the  fete  of  the  angel  consecration  and,  indeed,  through  the 
whole  year,  great  crowds  of  hearers  from  every  quarter. 
And  when  they  stood  in  a  picturesque  and  motley  crowd  at 
the  pulpit's  foot,  what  strange  but  heart-stirring  doctrines 
would  they  hear,  and  bear  away  to  their  distant  homes — to 
remote  villages  of  Normandy  and  Picardy,  to  the  far-away 
towns  of  Northern  Germany !  The  bold  Tyrolese,  the 
swarthy  Bohemian,  the  free-hearted  Hungarian  (for  all  these 
resorted  to  the  place),  would  tell,  and  did  tell,  that  it  was  no 
longer  to  be  believed  that  men  needed  by  long  travel  to 
reach  the  throne  of  grace,  but  in  every  place,  without  saintly 
intervention  or  costly  offering,  those  that  sought  should 
surely  find  God,  and  peace  with  him,  not  through  Mary,  but 
through  her  blessed  Son.  So  great  was  the  impression  made, 
that  many  were  awakened  to  serious  inquiry.  Some  em¬ 
braced  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  returned  bearing  away 
the  gifts  which  had  been  intended  for  the  image;  others 
were  arrested  on  their  way  and  turned  back  without  com¬ 
pleting  their  pilgrimage.  Meanwhile  the  preacher’s  fame 
reached  Rome;  and  even  as  he  was  denouncing  the  Papacy, 
Zwingli  received  a  most  courteous  and  flattering  letter,  creat¬ 
ing  him  an  acolyte  chaplain  of  the  Papal  chair;  and,  with 
many  expressions  of  approbation,  counseling  him,  by  his 
good  offices  to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  merit  further  testimonies 
of  the  Pope's  favor. 

After  a  residence  of  about  two  years  at  Einsiedeln,  the 
office  of  Lent  priest,  or  parish  minister,  of  Zurich  became 
vacant,  and  Zwingli  was  asked  by  one  of  the  canons  if  he 
had  any  desire  to  succeed  him.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
His  friend  Myconius  and  others  worked  day  and  night  to 
secure  his  election,  and  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Zwingli  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new  office  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1518. 

It  was  no  secret  in  the  town  of  Zurich  that  a  fresh  mode 
of  instruction  would  be  commenced  by  the  new  parish  priest. 
In  reply  to  the  address  introductory  to  his  installation, 
Zwingli  gave  his  hearers  plainly  to  understand  his  intention 
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to  preach  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  following  the  order  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  Nothing  can  enable  us  better  to 
realize  the  state  of  things  in  Zurich  than  the  effect  produced 
by  this  announcement.  One  party  was  filled  with  joyous  hope; 
the  other,  depressed  with  serious  alarm.  To  what  purpose, 
argued  the  latter,  to  make  such  innovations?  This  exposition 
of  Scripture  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  To  this  the 
other  side  replied,  that  it  was  not  an  innovation  so  to  preach 
— it  was  but  following  in  the  good  old  paths  which  the  fathers 
had  trod,  and  which  the  saints  of  the  Church  had  commended 
by  their  example;  and  they  cited  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom 
on  Matthew,  and  Augustine  on  St.  John.  Men’s  minds,  how¬ 
ever,  were  on  the  alert,  and  felt  that  they  were  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  great  events.  These  half-uttered  expressions  of  dis¬ 
approbation  were  but  the  mutterings  of  distant  thunder  that 
precede  the  storm. 

The  contest  was  likely  to  be  a  severe  one  in  every  sense; 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  Zwingli  attacked  all  kinds  of 
existing  vice  was  sure  to  raise  a  host  of  enemies.  Certain 
elements  of  popularity  were  not  wanting  to  the  Reformer. 
As  a  preacher  he  had  an  agreeable  delivery,  a  well-modulated, 
deep-toned  voice,  easy  action.  His  language  was  simple, 
popular  and  dignified;  clear  in  exposition,  serious  and  fath¬ 
erly  in  reproof,  affectionate  in  warning.  He  spoke  as  one 
in  earnest,  and  his  sermons  had  all  the  authority  derived 
from  an  ample  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God.  And 
although  he  spared  neither  prince  nor  peasant,  neither  secret 
nor  open  sin,  he  had  withal  a  tender  consideration  for  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  deficiencies  of  his  hearers;  and  he 
conjured  more  advanced  Christians  not  to  be  over-hasty  in 
proposing  any  change,  “if  for  no  other  reason  but  this — 
that  they  might  prove  that  they  were  Christians  indeed,  by 
the  patience  with  which  they  bore,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak, 
that  which,  according  to  the  strict  law  of  Christ,  they  ought 
not  to  bear.”  This  union  of  courage  with  moderation  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  was  traceable  through  his  whole  career, 
and  especially  appeared  in  his  preaching.  “Never,”  says 
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Myconius,  with  a  little  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  dear  friend, 
“had  there  been  seen  a  priest  in  the  pulpit  with  such  im¬ 
posing  appearance  and  commanding  power;  so  that  you 
were  irresistibly  led  to  believe  that  a  man  from  the  apostolic 
times  was  standing  before  you.” 

To  estimate  the  need  there  was  of  such  an  union  of  pru¬ 
dence  with  fidelity,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  consider  the  position  of  things  at  Zurich.  The  affairs  of 
the  town  and  canton  were  ruled  by  a  Council  elected  by  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  greatly  under  the  influence  therefore 
of  popular  opinion  in  all  domestic  policy;  whilst  in  matters 
foreign  and  ecclesiastic  they  had  been  wont  to  bend  to  the 
common  voice  of  the  Confederation,  and  to  the  acknowledged 
rule  of  the  bishop  of  Constance.  As  Zwingli  was  without 
material  authority,  the  reforms  he  desired  could  only  be 
legally  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  Council;  and  it  was 
essential  that  some  considerable  portion  of  the  citizens  should 
support  him,  before  that  body  could  be  induced  to  take  any 
decisive  steps.  Against  such  action  there  were  a  host  of 
opposing  voices.  The  French  and  Italians  were  intriguing 
for  support  and  for  mercenary  troops  from  Switzerland,  and 
Zwingli’s  patriotic  denunciations  of  their  proposals  roused 
the  enmity  of  all  who  were  in  the  pay  of  either  party,  or 
who  expected  to  heap  a  harvest  of  foreign  gold.  With  these 
were  leagued  all  the  idle  and  dissolute,  whose  lives  he  re¬ 
proved;  all  the  priests  and  monks  who  had  neither  piety  nor 
learning,  and  felt  that  their  livelihood  was  in  danger;  and 
besides,  and  more  than  all,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose 
authority  was  imperiled,  supported,  we  may  well  believe,  by 
some  who  were  conscientiously  fearful  of  the  results  of  the 
new  teachings,  and  by  all  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  was  a  most  unequal  struggle  to  all  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  waged  by  a  single  man  against  enemies,  many  of  whom 
were  hampered  by  no  scruples  in  the  mode  of  their  opposi¬ 
tion.  At  one  time  they  employed  open  violence;  at  another, 
plotted  for  his  secret  assassination.  Then,  when  these  at¬ 
tempts  failed,  and  the  Pope’s  sentence  of  excommunication 
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had  been  pronounced  against  Luther,  they  tried  to  resusci¬ 
tate  the  old  prejudice  against  heretics,  and  called  him 
Luther’s  imitator  and  scholar. 

The  reply  to  this  last  accusation  is  interesting,  as  decid¬ 
ing  the  question  as  to  what  Zwingli  owed  to  Luther,  and  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  partisans  of  either  Reformer,  as  to 
which  commenced  the  work  of  Reformation. 

“Before  a  single  individual,”  said  Zwingli,  “in  our  part 
of  the  country  even  heard  of  the  name  of  Luther,  I  began  to 
preach  the  Gospel;  this  was  in  the  year  1516.  Who  called 
me  then  a  Lutheran?  When  Luther’s  Exposition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  appeared,  it  so  happened  that  I  had  shortly 
before  preached  from  Matthew  on  the  same  prayer.  Well, 
some  good  folks,  who  every  where  found  my  thoughts  in 
Luther’s  work,  would  hardly  believe  that  I  had  not  written 
this  book  myself;  they  fancied  that,  being  afraid  to  put  my 
own  name  to  it,  I  had  set  that  of  Luther  instead.  Who 
called  me  then  a  follower  of  Luther?  How  comes  it  that  the 
Romish  cardinals  and  legates,  who  were  at  that  very  time 
in  Zurich,  never  reproached  me  with  being  a  Lutheran, 
until  they  had  declared  Luther  a  heretic,  which,  however, 
they  could  never  make  him?  When  they  branded  him  a 
heretic,  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  they  exclaimed  I  was 
a  Lutheran.  ...  Do  they  say,  ‘You  must  be  a  Lutheran,  for 
you  preach  as  Luther?’  I  answer,  I  preach,  too,  as  Paul 
writes;  why  not  call  me  a  Paulian?  Nay,  I  preach  the  word 
of  Christ;  why  not  much  rather  call  me  a  Christian?  ...  I 
shall  not  bear  Luther’s  name;  for  I  have  read  but  little  of 
his  doctrine,  and  have  purposely  abstained  from  a  perusal 
of  his  books;  what,  however,  of  his  writings  I  have  seen,  in 
so  far  as  these  concern  the  doctrines  and  thoughts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  well  proved  and  established  in 
them,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  any  man  to  overthrow 
it.  .  .  .  For  my  part  I  shall  bear  no  other  name  than  that  of 
my  Captain,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  soldier  I  am.  No  man  can 
esteem  Luther  higher  than  I  do.  Yet  I  testify  before  God 
and  all  men  that.  ...  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  all 
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correspondence  with  him,  not  that  I  feared  any  man  on  this 
account,  but  because  I  would  have  it  appear  how  uniform 
the  Spirit  of  God  is,  in  so  far  that  we,  who  are  far  distant 
from  each  other,  and  have  held  no  communication,  are  yet 
of  the  same  mind,  and  this  without  the  slightest  concert.”* 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Jamtary-March  number) 


t>  o  o 

CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  JOHN  KNOX  AND 
MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

“Ye  have  taught  the  people,”  said  Queen  Mary,  “to  re¬ 
ceive  another  religion  than  their  princes  can  allow.  And 
how  can  that  doctrine  be  of  God,  seeing  that  God  commands 
subjects  to  obey  their  princes?”  “Madam,”  said  Knox,  “as 
right  religion  took  neither  original  strength,  nor  authority 
from  worldly  princes,  but  from  the  eternal  God  alone,  so  are 
not  subjects  bound  to  frame  their  religion  according  to  the 
appetites  of  their  princes.”  “Ye  interpret  the  Scriptures,” 
she  said,  later  on,  “in  one  manner,  and  others  interpret  in 
another.  Whom  shall  I  believe?  and  who  shall  be  judge?” 
“Ye  shall  believe,”  he  replied,  “God,  that  plainly  speaketh  in 
His  Word;  and  farther  than  the  Word  teacheth  you,  ye 
neither  shall  believe  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  Word  of  God 
is  plain  in  itself;  and  if  there  appear  any  obscurity  in  one 
place,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  never  contrarious  unto  Him¬ 
self,  explains  the  same  more  clearly  in  other  places.” 

— Quoted  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Hale  Amos,  The  Church 
or  the  World**  p.  164f. 


^Zvnnglt:  or,  the  Rise  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  etc.,  by  R. 
Christoffel.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Cochran,  Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark.  1858. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR 
By  Eugene  D.  Owen,  Ph.D. 

Decorations  for  the  occasion  called  Christmas  (a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  term  Christ-Mass  as  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church),  which  was  long  ago  designated  as  the  time  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  birth  of  Christ,  have  become  highly  conven¬ 
tionalized;  but  in  the  early  use  of  the  various  elements  of 
design,  this  was  not  the  case.  Some  of  the  objects,  as  the 
yule  log,  the  tree,  holly,  mistletoe,  and  others,  have  no 
Christian  significance,  but  have  merely  become  associated 
with  Christmas  because  they  were  associated  with  pagan 
festivals  which  occurred  at  about  the  same  time  of  year,  and 
the  mediaeval  church  took  them  over  while  it  was  Christian¬ 
izing  the  pagans. 

However,  one  symbol  frequently  seen  in  church  decora¬ 
tions  and  Christmas  pictures  and  designs  has  a  distinctly 
religious  significance  which  merits  our  study.  This  emblem 
is  the  star,  and  the  reason  for  associating  it  with  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  wise  men  or  Magi, 
“Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have 
seen  his  star  in  the  east  and  are  come  to  worship  him.”* 
Nevertheless,  the  star  is  not  appropriate  in  Christmas  deco¬ 
rations,  since  it  is  distinctly  associated  with  the  coming  of 
the  Magi,  an  event  which  clearly  occurred  some  time  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Their  explanation  probably  signified 
that  they,  while  in  the  east,  had  seen  the  star,  and  this  neces¬ 
sitated  some  time  in  travel  before  reaching  Jerusalem.  They 
then  spent  at  least  a  short  time  in  Jerusalem  before  they 
took  the  journey  of  about  six  miles  to  Bethlehem.  Since  the 

‘Matt,  2:2. 
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star  appeared  to  them,  certain  events  had  taken  place  at 
Bethlehem,  including  the  removal  of  Mary  and  Joseph  and 
the  babe  from  the  stable  into  a  house.*  Further  evidence 
that  some  time  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
coming  of  the  Magi  is  presented  in  the  words  used  for  Jesus; 
PQetpog,  meaning  a  newborn  babe,*  and  jiaiSiov,  meaning  young 
child.*  And  Herod,  who  knew  exactly  when  the  star  ap¬ 
peared  (dxQiPoo),  the  verb  used,  means  to  inquire  with  exact¬ 
ness,  to  learn  carefully*)  kept  this  time  in  mind,  yet  killed 
all  the  children  in  and  near  Bethlehem  from  two  years  old 
and  under,  when  he  saw  that  the  Magi  did  not  return  to  tell 
him  of  the  Messiah  whom  they  had  come  to  worship.®  Had 
the  star  been  noticeable  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  the  Magi 
first  saw  it,  their  question  concerning  it  would  not  have 
called  forth  such  profound  emotions  as  those  of  which  we 
read.’ 

Contrast  with  this  series  of  events  the  account  about  the 
shepherds.  To  the  shepherds  the  angels  said,  “For  unto  you 
is  born  this  day  in  the  City  of  David  a  Saviour  which  is 
Christ,  the  Lord.”*  The  shepherds  did  not  delay,  but  said, 
“Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing 
which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  known 
unto  us.”®  And  they  “found  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  babe 
lying  in  a  manger.”*®  Furthermore,  the  light  which  the 
shepherds  saw  was  specifically  stated  to  be  “the  glory  of  the 
Lord,”"  which  shone  round  about  them.  There  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  star  was  more  conspicuous  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  than  at  Jerusalem  when  Christ  was  born.  But  the 
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account  of  the  Magi  stated  that  “the  star,  which  they  saw 
in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over 
where  the  young  child  was.**  Thus,  there  is  ample  Scrip¬ 
tural  basis  for  believing  that  the  star  was  plainly  visible  at 
Bethlehem  when  the  Magi  arrived,  but  not  when  the  shep¬ 
herds  came  to  adore,  and  though  not  a  symbol  appropriate 
for  Christmas  decorations,  a  star  may  appropriately  be  used 
in  pictures  of  the  Magi. 

No  doubt  these  Magi  knew  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  enun¬ 
ciated  about  fifteen  centuries  earlier:  “I  shall  see  him,  but 
not  now;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh;  there  shall  come 
a  Star  out  of  Jacob  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.  .  .  . 
Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall  have  dominion.  .  .  .”** 
Balaam  was  an  inhabitant  of  Mesopotamia,*^  and  though  he 
returned  to  his  own  place  after  his  employment  by  Balak,** 
he  seems  to  have  used  his  time  while  with  Balak  to  do  the 
greatest  possible  harm  to  the  children  of  Israel.**  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  true  religion  was  at  least  superficially  known 
throughout  the  east  from  the  time  of  Abraham  or  earlier 
down  to  the  coming  of  the  Magi  to  see  the  fullfillment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam. 

Notwithstanding  our  general  acceptance  now  that  the 
passage  in  Numbers  was  a  Messianic  prophecy,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  Jews  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have 
so  regarded  it  until  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Even  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  seem  to  have  based  their  reply  to  Herod,** 
not  upon  the  star,  but  upon  a  much  later  prophecy  of  Mes¬ 
siah.**  The  earliest  known  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  the 
star  as  an  emblem  of  Messiah  was  that  of  the  Targum 
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Deut.,  23:4. 
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*®Num.,  25:1-8  and  Rev.,  2:14. 
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* ’William  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  George  H.  Box,  A  Short  Survey  of  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Rabbinical  and  Mediaeval  Judaism  (London,  1920),  p.  50. 
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Onkelos,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian  century.** 
This  free  paraphrase  of  the  passage  in  Numbers  has  been 
translated  thus:  “He  who  exercizeth  dominion  shall  not 
pass  away  from  the  house  of  Jehuda  nor  the  Saphra  from 
his  children’s  children  until  the  Messiah  come.”*®  The  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Magi  might  well  have  called  the  attention  of  this 
writer  to  the  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  as  a  Messianic 
prophecy,  though  he  did  not  accept  the  Messiah  who  came, 
and  his  writings,  which  were  widely  circulated,  furnished  a 
basis  for  acceptance  of  the  star  as  a  symbol  of  the  coming 
of  Messiah.  Then  when,  about  135  A.  D.,  Rabbi  Akiba 
centered  his  hopes  of  the  Messianic  deliverance  upon  Bar 
Kochba,  son  of  the  star,  who  claimed  neither  wisdom,  saint¬ 
liness,  royal  descent  nor  miraculous  power,**  he  may  have 
based  his  action  upon  the  passage  just  quoted,  from  the 
Targum  Onkelos,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam  which  minimized  the  kingly  function  of  Messiah. 
The  Targum  Palestine  also  interpreted  the  passage  in  Num¬ 
bers  as  applying  to  the  Messiah.**  This  was  not  earlier  than 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.**  Again,  Gedalia 
ibn  Yahya  (1515-c  1587),  using  numerical  values  for  the 
words  and  letters  in  the  verse  containing  Balaam’s  prophecy 
of  the  star  as  a  basis,  computed  the  date  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  claimed  the  Targum  Onkelos  as  support  of  his 
view  that  that  verse  was  a  Messianic  prophecy.**  However, 
many  Jewish  and  Christian  expositors  hold  that  this  verse 
was  a  prophecy  of  David’s  reign  and  not  that  of  David’s 
greater  descendant.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  possible  inference 
from  the  facts  of  history  that  the  Jews  received  their  idea 
of  the  Messianic  import  of  the  verse  from  what  the  Chris¬ 
tians  claimed  actually  happened  when  Christ  was  born. 


*®David  L.  Cooper,  Messiah:  His  Nature  and  Persons  (Los  Angeles,  1933), 
p.  59. 

* ‘Joseph  Sarachek,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Messiah  in  Mediaeval  Jevjish  Litera¬ 
ture  (New  York,  1932),  pp.  12,  17. 

**Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

**Oesterley  and  Box,  op.  cit.,  pp.  53,  54. 

**Abba  Hillel  Silver,  Messianic  Speculation  in  Israel  (New  York,  1927),  p. 
140. 
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We  cannot,  then,  go  back  of  the  time  of  Christ  for  Jewish 
authority  for  the  symbolism  of  the  star  as  applied  to  the 
coming  of  Messiah.  But  there  was  a  star  in  Hebrew  sym¬ 
bology  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  six-pointed  star 
formed  by  the  interlacing  of  two  equilateral  triangles,  which 
is  often  called  the  Creator’s  star.**  The  use  of  the  six-pointed 
star  by  the  Hebrews  was  very  ancient,  for  it  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  was  engraved  on 
David’s  shield  and  formed  Solomon’s  seal.  To  this  day  it 
may  be  seen  on  Jewish  synagogues  throughout  the  world. 
The  triangle  with  point  upward  represents  the  Trinity,  and 
the  triangle  with  point  downward  symbolizes  man,  made  in 
the  image  of  God  but  fallen  from  his  original  state  of  in¬ 
nocence.  The  six-pointed  star,  then,  represents  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  God  with  man  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  as 
such,  is  a  very  fitting  symbol  of  the  atonement.**  This  star 
does  not  represent  the  heavenly  body  which  the  Magi  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  is  a  symbol  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
bring  about  the  at-one-ment  of  God  and  man.  Its  use  in 
Christmas  decorations  should  be  discouraged,  for  it  leads 
to  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  loss  of  the 
spiritual  significance  of  the  symbol.** 

The  five-pointed  star  is,  indeed,  a  symbol  of  the  Star  of 
Jacob,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  such  is  based  upon  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam,  which  Christ  claims  for  himself.**  But 
it  is  the  symbol  of  the  Epiphany,  or  revelation  of  the  Christ- 
child  to  the  Gentile  Magi,  which  is  typified  in  the  coming  of 
the  Gentile  Queen  of  Sheba  to  see  King  Solomon.**  Both  of 
these  events  may  be  seen  in  the  passage:  “And  the  Gentiles 
shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy 
rising,”**  the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  a  type  of  that 


*®Frederick  R.  Webber,  Church  Symbolism  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1927),  pp.  26, 
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**Newton  N.  Riddell,  Vital  Christianity  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1920),  pp.  42,43. 
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which  was  fully  realized  in  the  coming  of  the  Magi.  Reasons 
have  already  been  given  for  the  belief  that  the  Magi  were 
not  present  to  adore  the  infant  Saviour  immediately  after 
his  birth;  hence,  the  star  which  was  their  guide,  represented 
with  five  points,  does  not  belong  with  the  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions.”  Another  symbolism  of  the  five-pointed  star  is  the 
sacrificial  death  upon  the  cross,”  in  which  case  the  five  points 
represent  the  five  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  body  and  hands 
and  feet  of  Christ.  By  this  interpretation,  the  five-pointed 
star  would  be  even  less  appropriate  for  a  Christmas  symbol. 

Throughout  the  years,  those  in  charge  of  Christmas  deco¬ 
rations  have  freely  used  the  star  for  their  purposes  without 
due  regard  for  its  significance.  Though  generally  done 
through  ignorance,  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the  symbol  has 
resulted,  especially  for  those  in  denominations  in  which  sym¬ 
bolism  is  little  understood  or  regarded,  in  loss  of  spiritual 
significance  from  the  setting  of  scenes  commemorating  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Moreover,  those  who  use  stars  seem  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  have  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  the  six-pointed  star. 
For  this,  there  may  be  two  reasons:  one,  that  it  is  regarded 
as  less  artistic;  but  a  more  deeply  rooted  one,  perhaps  in 
the  minds  of  early  destructive  critics  who  knew  the  truth 
but  chose  to  forsake  it,  that  the  six-pointed  star  represents 
the  atonement  for  our  sins,  about  which  they  preferred  to 
be  silent,  even  in  symbolism.  The  five-pointed  star  which 
they  may  have  substituted  at  that  time  is  fitting  for  Gen¬ 
tiles,  in  adoration  of  a  King,  but  not  especially  suited  to  the 
need  of  sinners  who  need  a  Saviour.  The  practice,  once 
begun,  has  been  widely  copied,  through  ignorance,  no  doubt, 
of  the  true  significance  of  the  symbols,  until  now  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  star  is  generally  lost,  even  to  those  who  rever¬ 
ently  seek  to  preserve  it. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


* ‘Webber,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

’^Elizabeth  C.  Neff,  An  Anglican  Study  in  Christian  Symbolism  (Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1898),  p.  S3. 
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CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE 
An  Evidence  of  Christianity 
By  Sumner  Osborne 

Someone  has  rightly  said  that  Christianity  is  not  a  re¬ 
ligion  but  a  Person.  It  is  not  a  standard  of  conduct  or 
adherence  to  a  creed  but  rather  the  relation  of  redeemed 
men  to  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  and  all  the  outworkings  of 
that  relationship  in  the  purpose  of  God.  This  involves 
reality.  There  cannot  be  in  Christianity  the  vagueness  or 
indefiniteness  which  is  found  in  the  religions  of  the  world 
because  it  involves  a  living  Person  whom  men  know  and 
worship. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  Christian  evidences. 
Because  the  Christian  Faith  is  one  in  which  reality  has 
such  a  central  place,  there  must  be  satisfactory  evidence 
given  to  prove  it  is  all  its  documents  claim  it  to  be.  While 
the  world’s  religions  may  slumber  on  in  the  darkness  of 
forms,  rituals,  and  endless  creeds  without  any  need  for 
evidence,  Christianity  must  be  demonstrated  to  men’s  minds 
by  strong  and  clear  proofs  if  it  is  to  claim  their  trust  and 
satisfy  their  hearts. 

There  are  numerous  classes  of  evidence  which  establish 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  Faith.  The  kind  we  propose  to 
study  in  this  theme  is  that  of  experience.  We  want  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  the  experience  through  which  Christians  pass  in 
their  spiritual  careers  proves  the  reality  of  Christianity. 
This  may  best  be  done  by  considering  the  field  of  Christian 
experience  in  three  parts:  first,  the  conversion  of  the 
Christian  or  birth;  secondly,  his  spiritual  course  or  life;  and 
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thirdly,  the  finish  of  that  course  or  death.  This  is  the  extent 
of  the  Christian’s  experience  which  is  of  value  to  us  as 
evidence.  We  shall  study  these  divisions  in  their  proper 
order. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conversion  of  the  Christian  pro¬ 
vides  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  provides  it 
first  of  all  to  his  own  heart.  The  example  we  have  chosen 
is  the  Apostle  Paul.  Here  was  a  man  whose  conversion 
marked  the  great  turning  point  of  his  life.  Up  to  that  point 
he  had  been  a  zealous  young  Pharisee,  living  in  the  full  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Jews’  religion.  To  him  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
an  imposter  and  those  who  followed  him  were  worthy  of 
death.  The  day  came,  however,  when  all  this  was  changed. 
This  One  whom  he  had  despised  appeared  to  him  in  brilliant 
light  from  heaven  and  spoke  to  him.  The  experience  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  Paul.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  real,  and  from  that  time  on  his  testimony  was,  “What 
things  were  gain  to  me,  these  have  I  counted  loss  for  Christ. 
Yea,  verily,  and  I  count  all  things  to  be  loss  for  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord”  (Phil. 
3:7,  8).  In  Paul’s  eyes  the  Jews’  religion  now  withered  into 
a  thing  of  worthlessness,  and  instead  Christ  became  both 
the  center  and  circumference  of  his  life.  Henceforth,  it  was 
to  be  to  toil,  suffer,  and  endure  for  this  One  who  met  him 
on  the  Damascus  road.  Thus  Paul’s  conversion  provided 
him  with  unanswerable  evidence  as  to  the  reality  of  the  new 
Faith. 

It  also  provided  this  same  evidence  for  others.  Many  of 
the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  this  zealous  young  Pharisee,  and  the  entire  church 
of  this  vicinity  was  in  constant  fear  of  him.  As  he  reached 
out  in  an  ever-widening  circle  of  persecution,  they  had  sent 
messages  of  warning  to  the  Christians  of  distant  cities  to 
beware  of  him.  Then  came  the  great  change  in  Paul’s  life. 
He  who  had  formerly  made  havoc  of  the  Faith  now  began 
to  preach  it  (Gal.  1:23).  It  must  have  seemed  incredible  to 
the  Judean  churches  when  word  of  this  first  came  to  them, 
but  when  they  knew,  they  glorified  God  in  him.  It  was  fresh 
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evidence  to  their  hearts  of  the  reality  and  power  of  their 
risen  Lord.  Doubtless  they  had  little  need  for  such  evidence 
in  those  early  days  so  soon  after  the  resurrection  and  ascen¬ 
sion.  Nevertheless  it  was  an  added  proof  of  the  truth  of 
their  Faith. 

How  many  marked  conversions  since  Paul’s  time  could 
be  cited  as  similar  examples.  St.  Augustine,  who  lived  from 
344  to  430  A.  D.,  was  in  his  early  years  a  very  vain  and 
licentious  man,  but  through  the  persevering  prayers  of  a 
godly  mother,  he  was  brought  through  deep  struggles  of 
soul  to  his  Saviour,  and  later  became  a  spiritual  leader  in 
the  church  of  his  day.  John  Bunyan,  who  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  relates  in  his  “Grace  Abounding”  of  the 
sin  into  which  he  sank  and  of  the  mercy  and  deliverance 
which  he  found  in  Christ,  and  afterwards  he  became  a 
preacher  and  writer  of  power  among  the  common  people  of 
England.  In  more  recent  times  there  is  the  example  of 
Jerry  McAuley,  who  was  changed  by  the  grace  of  God  from 
a  river  thief  and  convict  into  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  became  the  means  in  the  Lord  of  the  lifting  of 
many  ruined  and  hopeless  men.  Another  instance  of  but 
yesterday  is  that  of  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  who,  from  the  enslav¬ 
ing  hold  of  drink,  was  delivered  out  into  the  freedom  of 
Christ,  and  became  a  beloved  and  honored  servant  of  the 
Lord  with  a  wide  ministry  of  blessing  in  the  Church.  These 
examples  are  representative  of  many  more  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  and  constitute  with  that  of  Paul  a  strong  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  conversion  of  the  Christian, 
then,  is  by  no  means  unimportant  in  the  evidence  from 
human  experience. 

Likewise,  the  Christian’s  life  from  the  time  of  conversion 
onward  gives  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
Again  the  Apostle  Paul  presents  the  clearest  example.  In 
the  hour  of  his  conversion,  when  he  exercised  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  a  deep  and  vital  relationship  was  formed  between 
him  and  his  Lord.  This  relationship  was  one  of  union.  At 
the  moment  of  belief  the  Holy  Spirit  who  proceeds  forth 
from  the  glorified  Saviour  entered  into  Paul  and  became 
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resident  within  him.  Thus  Paul  and  his  Lord  were  brought 
into  deep  and  intimate  oneness,  having  one  holy  Bond  be¬ 
tween  them,  even  the  Holy  Ghost.  Paul  expressed  it  in  the 
words:  “He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit”  (1  Cor. 
6:17).  By  this  Bond  Paul  was  not  only  made  ineffably  near 
but  also  the  very  life  of  the  glorified  Saviour  was  conveyed 
to  and  planted  within  him.  This  relationship  was  a  very 
real  one  to  Paul  as  is  shown  by  his  many  references  to  it  in 
his  letters.  “God  .  .  .  called  me  through  His  grace  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me”  (Gal.  1 :16) ;  “Christ  liveth  in  me”  (Gal. 
2:20);  “I  can  do  all  things  in  him  that  strengtheneth  me” 
(Phil.  4:13);  “Whereunto  I  labor  also,  striving  according 
to  his  working  which  worketh  in  me  mightily”  (Col.  1:29); 
“I  thank  him  that  enabled  me,  even  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord” 
(1  Tim.  1:12);  “The  Lord  stood  by  me  and  strengthened 
me”  (2  Tim.  4:17).  One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
reality  which  these  statements  evidence.  For  Paul  every¬ 
thing  in  life  was  bound  up  with  his  Lord.  He  lived  in 
blessed  fellowship  with  Him.  He  received  from  Him  holi¬ 
ness  of  life  for  the  hourly  path.  He  drew  from  Him  his 
strength  for  the  demands  of  ministry.  In  a  word,  the  Lord 
was  real  to  Paul. 

This  reality  was  noticeable  to  others.  As  men  came  into 
contact  with  Paul  they  became  aware  of  something  in  him 
which  breathed  of  heaven.  It  was  not  just  his  speech  or 
even  his  actions,  but  it  was  the  fragrance  of  the  life  of 
Christ  in  all  that  he  said  and  did.  The  Apostle  was  like  a 
vessel  of  incense,  and  wherever  he  moved  in  human  society 
he  was  constantly  giving  forth  a  savour  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  to  those  about  him  (2  Cor.  2:14).  Some  responded 
in  faith  to  this  touch  of  heavenly  life  and  to  them  he  was 
indeed  a  “savour  of  life.”  To  others  the  same  life  was 
repugnant  and  became  a  “savour  of  death.”  The  point  was 
that  all  were  brought  into  living  contact  with  Christ.  There 
was  reality  about  it  whether  they  reacted  favorably  or  un¬ 
favorably.  Therefore  we  may  truly  say  that  Paul's  life  was 
an  evidence  to  men  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  Christianity. 

The  same  evidence  is  found  in  the  lives  of  saints  down 
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through  the  centuries.  As  an  instance  of  this  the  life  of 
David  Clarkson,  an  English  divine  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  outstanding.  His  life  was  so  full  of  the  excellencies 
and  virtues  of  Christ  that  we  shall  do  well  to  notice  them 
briefly. 

“In  his  conversation  a  comely  gravity,  mixed  with  an 
innocent  pleasantness,  were  attractive  of  respect  and  love. 
He  was  of  a  calm  temper,  not  ruffled  with  passions,  but 
gentle,  and  kind,  and  good;  and  even  in  some  contentious 
writings,  he  preserved  an  equal  tenor  of  mind,  knowing  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  discover  the  truth  in  a  mist  of  passion: 
his  breast  was  the  temple  of  peace. 

“In  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  work,  his  intellectual 
abilities  and  holy  affection  were  very  evident. 

“In  prayer,  his  solemnity  and  reverence  were  becoming 
one  who  saw  him  who  is  invisible:  his  tender  affections,  and 
suitable  expressions,  how  melting  and  moving,  that  might 
convey  a  holy  heat  and  life  to  dead  hearts,  and  dissolve 
obdurate  sinners  in  their  frozen  tombs. 

“In  his  preaching,  how  instructive  and  persuasive  to 
convince  and  turn  the  carnal  and  worldly  from  the  love  of 
sin  to  the  love  of  holiness ;  from  the  love  of  earth  to  the  love 
of  heaven!  The  matter  of  his  sermons  was  clear  and  deep, 
and  always  judiciously  derived  from  the  text;  the  language 
was  neither  gaudy  and  vain,  with  light  trimmings,  nor  rude 
and  neglected,  but  suitable  to  the  oracles  of  God.  Such  were 
his  chosen  acceptable  words,  as  to  recommend  heavenly 
truths,  to  make  them  more  precious  and  amiable  to  the  minds 
and  affections  of  men;  like  the  color  of  the  sky,  that  makes 
the  stars  to  shine  with  more  sparkling  brightness. 

“.  .  .  His  death  was  unexpected,  yet  as  he  declared,  no 
surprise  to  him,  for  he  was  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God;  he  desired  to  live  no  longer  than  to  be  serviceable:  his 
soul  was  supported  with  the  blessed  hope  of  enjoying  God  in 
glory.”' 

Indeed  Christ  v/as  manifested  in  this  man.  It  is  notice- 


Memoir  of  David  Clarkson,  from  Wks.  Vol.  I,  p.  12. 
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able  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  therefore  his  life  pre¬ 
sents  undeniable  evidence  of  a  living  Lord.  He  is  one  of 
many  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  who  have  given 
the  same  witness  in  their  lives.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  life  as  well  as  his  conversion  contributes  to  the  proof 
of  Christianity’s  genuineness. 

We  have  one  more  part  of  Christian  experience  to  con¬ 
sider.  It  is  the  experience  of  death.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the 
strongest  evidence  to  the  reality  in  Christianity.  What  the 
believer  has  found  true  in  life,  he  is  even  more  sure  of  as  he 
approaches  the  end  of  the  path.  He  enters  the  river  of  death 
with  the  assurance  that  he  has  not  been  deceived  or  mistaken 
but  that  he  will  find  it  even  as  the  Scriptures  have  said. 

Once  more  we  consider  the  Apostle  Paul.  After  many 
years  of  life  and  ministry  he  drew  near  to  the  end  of  the 
race.  For  the  second  time  he  had  been  imprisoned  at  Rome 
and  was  on  trial  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  banned  religion. 
This  time  there  was  little  doubt  in  Paul’s  mind  as  to  what  the 
outcome  of  the  trial  would  be.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  a 
drink  offering  already  being  poured  out  on  the  altar  of 
sacrifice.  The  time  of  his  departure  had  come.  In  this 
ominous  hour  he  wrote  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  Timothy. 
So  far  from  being  gloomy  or  doubtful  as  one  would  suppose 
from  the  hand  of  a  dying  man,  the  letter  was  bright  with 
hope  and  assurance.  As  never  before  the  light  of  the  future 
seems  to  have  streamed  in  upon  the  Apostle’s  heart.  Soon  he 
would  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  It  was  so  real  to  Paul. 
He  was  confident  that  he  had  built  on  a  sure  foundation  and 
therefore  could  not  be  moved  by  the  thought  of  death.  “I 
am  not  ashamed,  for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am 
persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  guard  that  which  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  unto  him  against  that  day”V2  Tim.  1 :12) ;  “I  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith:  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown” 
(4:7,8);  “The  Lord  will  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work, 
and  will  save  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom:  to  whom  be 
the  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen”  (4:18).  With  such  words 
as  these  the  Apostle  wrote  to  his  beloved  Timothy.  What 
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firmness  and  assurance  he  had  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
death.  Christianity  was  not  something  for  just  the  bright 
hours  of  life  but  for  the  very  darkest  as  well.  Paul  had 
tested  its  claims  and  had  found  them  true. 

Multitudes  since  that  early  day  have  followed  the  Apostle 
into  death  with  the  same  assurance  and  calm.  Their  dying 
hours  have  witnessed  to  the  reality  and  presence  of  a  living 
Lord.  There  is  the  venerable  John  Owen  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  engaged  in  publishing  his  last  work,  ‘‘Medita- 
tions  on  the  Glory  of  Christ.”  On  the  morning  of  his  death 
the  publisher  called  on  him  to  report  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Owen  answered  with  hands  uplifted  and  his  eyes 
looking  upward,  “I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  0  brother  Payne ! 
the  long  wished-for  day  is  come  at  last,  in  which  I  shall  see 
that  glory  in  another  manner  than  I  have  ever  done,  or  was 
capable  of  doing,  in  this  world.”  There  is  also  the  heavenly 
William  Janeway  who,  in  the  hour  of  death,  said,  “0  son, 
now  it  is  come,  it  is  come,  it  is  come.  I  bless  God  I  can  die. 
My  heart  is  full,  it  is  brimful;  I  can  hold  no  more;  I  know 
now  what  that  Scripture  means,  ‘The  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding.*  ”  Again,  the  Lord’s  beloved  serv¬ 
ant,  D.  L.  Moody,  as  he  lay  dying,  seemed  to  see  beyond  the 
veil  and  exclaimed,  “This  is  my  triumph;  this  is  my  corona¬ 
tion  day.”  Such  are  a  few  examples  and  they  could  be  multi¬ 
plied  many  times.  How  they  show  the  reality  of  the  Lord 
and  His  sustaining  arm  in  death.  Indeed  in  this  part  of  the 
believer’s  experience  is  found  the  crowning  evidence  for 
Christianity. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Christian  Faith  centers  in  a 
living  Person,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Christians  know  Him, 
worship  Him,  sustain  a  deep  relationship  to  Him.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Christianity  gathers  itself  up  in  this  one  Person. 
Therefore  to  show  His  existence  and  activity  in  the  lives  of 
men  is  to  prove  that  this  Faith  is  the  genuine  and  true  one. 
This  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  preceding  pages.  In 
conversion  we  saw  how  the  believing  sinner  passes  out  of  an 
ignorance  of  Christ  into  the  knowledge  of  Him  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  change  in  his  whole  outlook.  In  life  we  observed  the 
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Christian’s  walk  in  living  touch  with  his  Lord  and  its  effect 
upon  others.  In  death  we  saw  how  the  Lord  comforts  and 
sustains  His  own.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  Lord  is  the  in^ 
dispensable  factor.  Without  Him  such  experience  would  be 
impossible.  Thus  the  believer’s  experience  manifests  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  Person  and  in  so  doing,  becomes  strong 
and  clear  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


<»  «>  -o- 

REFORMED  BELIEF  AND  EXPERIENCE 

“They  [irreligious  folk]  argue  that  if  God  settles  all, 
there  is  nothing  for  us  to  settle.  And  they  argue  thus  be¬ 
cause,  having  little  or  no  inward  experience  of  religion,  they 
conceive  the  action  of  the  infinite  Will  of  God  upon  our 
finite  wills  to  be  identical  with  the  action  of  one  man’s  will 
upon  another’s.  Even  in  logic  that  error  is  easily  refuted. 
But  the  lesson  of  history  is  clear.  Those  men  to  whom  such 
doctrines  as  Predestination,  Irresistible  Grace,  the  Sovereign 
Decrees  of  God,  are  matters  not  of  speculation  but  of  experi¬ 
ence,  are  precisely  those  who  exhibit  the  most  astonishing 
energy,  conceiving  enterprises  and  performing  feats  of  perse¬ 
verance  and  endurance  that  put  to  shame  the  advocates  of 
that  view  that  by  independent  human  volition,  we  are  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  responsibility  which  is  itself  felt  as  an  almost  crush¬ 
ing  burden.  .  .  .  Thus  St.  Paul  was  involved  in  great  dia¬ 
lectical  difficulties  by  those  who  said  that  his  doctrine  of 
grace  led  straight  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound.  So  it  does — for  those  who 
are  not  in  Christ.” 

— Dr.  William  Temple,  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
his  Lambeth  Conference  Sermon,  1930. 
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The  Israel  Promises  and  Their  Fulfillment.  By  Sam¬ 
uel  Hinds  Wilkinson.  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson, 
Ltd.,  83-91,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London  W.  1,  Eng¬ 
land.  195  pp.  8/6. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  long  related  to  Jewish  work  in  England, 
than  whom  there  is  in  this  generation  no  greater  authority 
on  Jewish  questions,  has  in  this  volume  undertaken  an  ex¬ 
haustive  examination  of  Mr.  Philip  Mauro’s  recent  book.  The 
Hope  of  Israel:  What  is  It?  The  fact  that  Mr.  Mauro  is  a 
master  of  the  art  of  pleading  and  long-time  student  of  the 
Scriptures  and  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  the  superior  authority 
on  the  issues  under  discussion  and  apparently  even  more 
masterful  as  a  contender  than  his  opponent,  gives  to  this  book 
a  unique  importance  both  as  a  clarification  of  age-long  the¬ 
ological  misapprehensions  and  as  a  vindication  of  the  truth¬ 
fulness  and  faithfulness  of  God.  We  question  if  any  debate 
of  recent  years  can  compare  with  this  as  to  the  vast  field 
of  truth  involved  or  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  verdict. 
The  book  commends  itself  to  the  reviewer  without  even  the 
slightest  reservation  and  the  interest  which  it  creates  is  such 
that  its  reading  cannot  be  discontinued  until  it  is  finished. 
This  book  when  known  will  become  a  standard  treatise  and 
after  being  carefully  studied  will  be  held  as  a  reference 
volume  in  every  well  equipped  library.  What  is  it  all  about? 

The  question  under  discussion,  though  reaching  out  into 
many  kindred  fields  of  truth,  may  be  reduced  to  the  one 
proposition,  namely.  Does  God  have  an  eternal  earthly  pur¬ 
pose  in  which  all  Israel  will  share,  or  are  the  unconditional 
covenants  made  by  Jehovah  concerning  Israel  subject  to  a 
vague  and  distorted  spiritual  fulfillment  in  the  Church?  In 
other  words,  are  Israel’s  covenants  fulfilled  in  the  Church? 
The  Apostle  raised  this  question  and  answered  it  in  eight 
immortal  words:  “Hath  God  cast  away  his  people?  God 
forbid.”  Much  theology,  having  recovered  but  a  part  of  the 
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truth  in  the  Reformation  and  being  still  infested  with  the 
Romish  notion  of  a  world-conquering  church,  has  attempted 
the  line  of  argument  which  Mr.  Mauro  presents.  However, 
Mr.  Mauro  has  given  the  subject  a  new  and  worth-while  in¬ 
terest  by  lifting  the  discussion  out  of  the  realm  of  mere 
creedal  evidence,  by  which  modern  advocates  defend  it,  into 
a  vital  consideration  of  the  evidence  found  in  the  Word  of 
God. 

In  his  foreword  to  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book,  the  Rev.  C. 
Fisher,  pastor  of  Lansdowne  Hall,  London,  points  out  that 
it  is  wise  both  to  “beware  of  the  expert”  and  also  “to  trust 
the  expert,”  and  after  stating  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  is 
the  foremost  authority  on  Jewish  problems,  he  suggests  that 
he  is  an  expert  to  be  trusted.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Fisher  declares  that  as  Mr.  Mauro  is  a  barrister  and  an 
expert  in  presenting  his  case  and  not  an  authority  on 
Jewish  questions,  it  is  well  in  Mr.  Mauro’s  case  to  “beware 
of  the  expert.”  Mr.  Mauro’s  writings  are  deplored  because  of 
the  misleading  effect  they  produce  on  those  untaught  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  following  quotations  from  Mr.  Wilkinson’s 
book  will  serve  to  indicate  the  gracious  yet  unyielding  spirit 
in  which  he  writes: 

“Our  object  in  this  work  is  not  merely  to  expose  the 
errors  of  interpretation  into  which  a  distinguished  and  hon¬ 
oured  man  of  God  has  (after  having  made  during  his  former 
years  many  valuable  exegetical  contributions  to  his  fellow 
believers)  most  unfortunately,  in  the  evening  of  his  age, 
fallen.  A  much  more  definite  object  in  view  is  to  set  forth 
the  immutable  counsel  and  purpose  of  God  through  Israel  in 
regard  to  human  affairs.  That  our  effort  takes  the  form  of 
close  examination  of  false  teaching  will  only  enhance  its 
value  (we  humbly  trust)  in  demonstrating  truth.  For  truth 
often  appears  in  bolder  and  more  impressive  relief  when  it 
stands  contrasted  and  compared  with  erroneous  views  than 
when  it  stands  alone  in  the  form  of  unchallenged  statement. 
Its  inherent  truth  is  the  better  recognized  when  alternative 
exegesis  is  seen  to  be  baseless”  (p.  70). 

“Mr.  Mauro’s  application  of  the  Israel  promises  to  the 
Church  (which  he  persistently  calls  the  ‘true  Israel’  [v.  pp. 
138  and  139],  is  not  a  new  discovery,  nor  even  a  correction 
of  what  he  calls  ‘modern  dispensationalism’  (p.  14)  and 
‘another  Gospel’  (p.  10)  and  ‘another  hope’  (p.  10).  His 
position  indeed  is  the  very  one  tenaciously  held  by  the  great 
body  of  Christian  people  for  a  long  period  of  years.  That 
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position  consisted,  to  use  the  phrase  of  John  Wilkinson,  of 
spiritualizing  all  the  Israel  blessings  and  applying  them  to 
the  Church  while  leaving  Israel  all  the  curses.  Essentially, 
that  position  is  what  Mr.  Mauro  would  resuscitate  and  per¬ 
petuate.  The  only  difference  between  the  attitude  of  those 
who  so  treated  the  Scriptures  (as  many  indeed  do  still)  is 
that  while  they,  for  the  most  part,  assumed  that  attitude  un¬ 
thinkingly  as  part  of  their  orthodox  faith,  Mr.  Philip  Mauro 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  support  of  it  a  high  standard  of 
reasoning  power  and  of  independent  study.  But  even  these 
features  (the  value  of  which  we  readily  concede)  cannot  and 
do  not  establish  a  false  position”  (p.  157). 

“The  worst  persecutors  of  Jews,  throughout  the  Christian 
era,  have  been  Christian  ecclesiastics,  imbued  with  just  such 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  as  those  which  Mr.  Mauro 
affirms  and  defends”  (p.  162). 

Mr.  Wilkinson  with  great  faithfulness  and  evident  sin¬ 
cerity  has  wrought  out  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Mauro's  book  and 
thus  the  reader  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book  is  in  a  vital  relation 
to  all  that  is  being  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book  is  timely,  coming, 
as  it  does,  into  the  midst  of  recent  attacks  on  dispensational 
teachings.  We  urge  those  who  oppose  themselves  against 
so-called  dispensationalism,  if  they  have  the  fortitude  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  utter  defeat  of  the  best  atorney  they  could  retain 
in  defense  of  their  cause,  to  read  with  candor  every  word 
Mr.  Wilkinson  has  written.  It  is  to  those  who  can  answer 
in  the  affirmative  two  questions,  namely,  “Do  I  believe  the 
Word  of  God?”  and  “Do  I  desire  to  know  the  truth?”  that 
Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book.  The  Israel  Promises  and  Their  Ful- 
fullment,  will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chaffer. 

The  Ephesian  Letter.  By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Loizeaux  Brothers,  Bible  Truth  Depot,  19  West  21st 

Street,  New  York  CJity,  New  York.  Cloth,  167  pages  plus 

Topical  Index,  and  Textual  Index  making  176  pages. 

Price  $1. 

This  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  author’s  other  theological  writings.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  Dr.  Chafer  stands  with  the  small  handful  of  men 
in  the  English-speaking  world  who  are  able  with  clearness, 
thoroughness,  and  true  spiritual  discernment  to  unfold  the 
deeper  truths  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  the  present  volume 
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he  has  given  us  an  exhaustive  doctrinal  treatment  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  profound  and  most  difficult  of  the  great 
Pauline  Epistles. 

No  one  but  an  expert  theologian  could  have  written  this 
book.  On  almost  every  page  it  gives  evidence  of  a  mind  that 
thinks  straight  and  to  the  point.  Dr.  Chafer  is  manifestly 
a  convinced  Calvinist,  but  his  adherence  to  the  Reformed 
faith  never  runs  beyond  his  primary  loyalty  to  the  Word  of 
God. 

This  is  a  scholarly  book,  although  it  does  not  abound  with 
footnotes  and  allusions  to  other  authors.  Its  scholarship  is 
rather  of  the  original  type  that  sees  into  the  heart  of  things 
and  sets  down  essential  truth  in  concentrated  and  orderly 
form.  Earnest  Bible  students  everywhere  should  welcome 
the  book.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  a  comprehensive  topical 
and  Scripture  index. 

Frank  E.  Gaeblein. 

Premillennialism  or  Amillennialism?  By  Charles  L.  Fein- 

berg,  Th.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 

245  pp.  $1.50. 

The  battles  of  theology  too  often  have  been  fought  not 
only  in  what  Dr.  Patton  once  called  a  “condition  of  low  visi¬ 
bility,”  but  also  against  opponents  who  are  dead  and  whose 
literature  has  been  relegated  to  the  back  shelves  of  libraries 
or  to  the  trash  heap.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  millennial 
controversy.  And  it  is  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Feinberg’s  book  that  it  brings  the  battle  up  to  date. 
He  tilts  with  no  forgotten  foes,  but  deals  with  living  men  and 
current  issues. 

As  to  the  main  presupposition  of  his  work,  the  reviewer 
is  tempted  to  quote  the  entire  Foreword,  so  brilliantly  writ¬ 
ten  by  President  Chafer.  But  a  sentence  must  suffice :  “Post- 
millennialism  is  dead  ...  in  the  sense  that  it  offers  no  living 
voice  in  its  own  defence  when  the  millennial  question  is  under 
discussion.”  The  present  inheritors  of  the  postmillennial 
burden,  having  found  that  load  too  heavy  to  be  borne  suc¬ 
cessfully,  have  attempted  to  lighten  the  burden  and  shorten 
the  line  of  battle  by  scuttling  in  its  entirety  the  idea  of  a 
millennium.  Hence  the  appropriate  name  of  their  system 
** amillennialism**  with  which  Dr.  Feinberg  deals  in  his  book. 

The  author’s  approach  and  method  is  primarily  Biblical; 
that  is,  his  appeal  is  to  Scripture  rather  than  to  subsequent 
church  fathers  and  scholarly  opinion,  although  the  latter  is 
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not  wholly  ignored.  On  the  basis  of  the  “more  sure  word 
of  prophecy,”  he  refutes  the  superficial  charge  that  Premil- 
lennialism  depends  upon  a  single  passage  in  Revelation,  or 
even  upon  a  series  of  carefully  chosen  proof-texts,  and  shows 
its  foundation  to  be  the  entire  eschatological  scheme  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  with  their  related  doctrines.  When 
one  has  finished  this  book,  he  will  see  more  clearly  that  the 
difference  between  premillennialism  and  its  opponents  is  no 
mere  hair-splitting  controversy  of  speculative  theologians,  but 
a  dividing  of  paths  which  logically  lead  to  two  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought.  Fortunately  for  the  Church,  not  all  the  dis¬ 
senters  have  followed  the  logic  of  their  own  positions. 

Recognizing  frankly  at  the  outset  that  the  basic  difference 
arises  out  of  differing  methods  of  interpretation.  Dr.  Fein- 
berg  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  Biblical 
interpretation.  His  exposition  and  defence  of  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  is  sound  and  reasonable,  presenting  none  of  the  usual 
vulnerabilities.  Assuming  the  complete  inspiration  of  all  Scrip¬ 
ture,  he  repudiates  the  two  most  common  demands  of  mod¬ 
ern  Biblical  criticism;  namely,  that  the  interpreter  must 
wait  for  the  critic  to  determine  the  validity  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  text  of  the  Bible;  and  second,  that  progress  in  revelation 
involves  error  in  at  least  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process. 
Yet  he  observes  rightly  that  the  acid  of  historical  criticism 
has  actually  helped  to  settle  the  question  of  interpretation  in 
favor  of  the  premillennialist  view.  For  the  critics  had  no 
inhibitions  regarding  the  millennial  problem.  Feeling  no 
obligation  whatever  to  accept  the  divine  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  the  settlement  of  such  problems,  they  were  generally 
willing  to  let  the  Bible  say  whatever  it  said.  The  admission 
of  Davidson  is  especially  frank:  “There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  Old  Testament  prophecies,”  he  writes,  “Their 
meaning  is  the  literal  sense  of  their  words.”  Then  he  adds 
a  significant  qualification,  “The  question  is  how  far  this 
meaning  is  now  valid.”  On  this  latter  point.  Dr.  Feinberg 
appeals  to  history  as  an  irrefutable  argument:  “The  only 
way  to  know  how  God  will  fulfill  prophecy  in  the  future,  is 
to  ascertain  how  He  has  done  it  in  the  past”  (page  39). 

Following  the  introductory  section,  the  book  consists  of 
three  main  parts.  First,  there  is  an  analysis  of  the  pre- 
millennial  system  of  eschatology,  in  which  the  author  makes 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Kingdom  prophecy  from 
(Genesis  to  Revelation.  The  second  part  presents  an  analysis 
of  the  amillennial  system  as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  its 
modern  exponents,  chiefly  those  of  Vos,  Masselink  and  Wyn- 
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gaarden.  The  third  main  part  of  the  book  lays  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  side  by  side  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  contrast.  A 
very  brief  conclusion  summarizes  the  thesis  of  the  book. 

An  immense  amount  of  ground  is  touched  in  the  argu¬ 
ment.  If  some  readers  find  themselves  wishing  for  a  more 
complete  treatment  on  particular  points  in  the  field  of  escha¬ 
tology,  they  should  keep  in  mind  the  general  purpose  of  the 
author,  which  is  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the 
various  eschatological  doctrines  of  the  Word,  but  to  compare 
two  complete  systems  of  thought.  To  have  attempted  the 
former  would  have  been  impossible  in  a  single  book  for  a 
writer  who  takes  the  field  of  eschatology  seriously,  as  Dr. 
Feinberg  does.  “We  shall  be  satisfied,”  he  remarks,  “if  we 
shall  have  proved  by  the  end  of  the  study  that  the  pre- 
millennial  view  is  harmonious,  self-consistent,  and,  above  all, 
based  upon  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Scriptures”  (page 
29). 

The  author  is  to  be  commended  especially  for  his  generous 
attitude  toward  those  Premillennialists  who  may  differ  with 
him  in  minor  points.  In  this  he  shows  his  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  the  general  position  taken,  and  also  his  lack 
of  fear  that  his  argument  can  be  overthrown  by  any  small 
skirmishes  among  friends. 

A  more  complete  documentation  of  Biblical  references 
might  have  been  helpful  to  the  ordinary  reader.  But  this 
again  would  have  greatly  extended  the  limits  of  the  book; 
and,  if  placed  in  the  text,  would  have  been  so  voluminous 
as  to  interfere  with  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  writer’s  argu¬ 
ment  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  which  is  impressive.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Feinberg  writes  es¬ 
pecially  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Word. 

The  book  has  many  excellencies.  While  scrupulously  fair 
to  the  critics  of  the  premillennial  view  which  he  defends, 
the  author  demolishes  some  of  the  straw  men  set  up  by  them : 
such  as,  for  example,  that  the  premillennialist  believes  in 
two  ways  of  salvation,  and  in  three  Second  Comings.  He 
also  insists  upon  the  literality  of  prophetic  numbers  without 
absolutely  excluding  a  possible  symbolic  meaning.  He  re¬ 
veals  his  independence  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Word  in 
abandoning  the  popular  meanings  attached  to  certain  texts. 
On  this  point,  compare  his  very  sensible  interpretation  of 
Daniel  12:4  (page  25),  which  gives  some  due  consideration 
to  the  context.  In  replying  to  the  amillennial  criticism  of  the 
so-called  “postponement  theory”  of  the  kingdom,  namely. 
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that  such  a  theory  makes  the  Cross  of  Christ  uncertain,  Dr. 
Feinberg  frankly  acknowledges  the  problem  and  also  rightly 
points  out  that  the  problem  is  not  new  but  only  a  recurrence 
of  the  ancient  one  having  to  do  with  the  divine  sovereignty 
versus  human  responsibility.  It  is  quite  astonishing,  in  the 
reviewer’s  opinion,  that  competent  theologians  should  ever 
have  raised  this  problem  as  an  argument  against  the  premil- 
lennial  position.  But  since  it  has  been  raised.  Dr.  Feinberg 
deals  with  it  patiently,  and  effectively. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  theological  standpoint,  it 
sometimes  appears  that  we  live  in  a  rather  superficial  era. 
Men  are  saying  they  accept  Chritsianity  but  reject  prophecy. 
The  book  under  review  shows  clearly  that  no  such  final  dis¬ 
tinction  can  be  drawn,  for  all  of  Christianity  was  at  one  time 
nothing  but  eschatology.  The  sole  difference  between  the  two 
at  the  present  moment  is  that  what  is  called  Christianity  is 
fulfilled  prophecy,  whereas  the  other  is  prophecy  unfulfilled. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  Dr.  Feinberg  has 
drawn  the  issue  sharply,  with  no  attempt  to  blur  or  evade 
the  vital  problems.  For  this  he  deserves  the  commendation 
of  all  who  believe  in  the  merit  of  frank  discussion,  regardless 
of  theological  bias.  And  to  many  who  have  given  careful 
thought  to  the  prophetic  Word,  his  work  will  deepen  a  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  that  between  the  position  of  Premillennialism 
and  that  of  complete  scepticism  regarding  the  future  there 
is  no  permanent  resting  place  for  the  human  mind. 

His  book  is  also  concrete  evidence  that  in  some  quarters 
at  least  the  vast  field  of  Biblical  echatology  is  being  given 
serious  consideration,  not  merely  as  a  somewhat  trouble¬ 
some  problem  to  be  explained  as  the  addenda  to  a  theological 
system,  but  rather  a  vital  part  of  the  Chirstian  faith  itself, 
representing  the  embodiment  of  all  our  Christian  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

Alva  J.  McClain. 

The  Living  Fountain.  By  Karl  Heim,  Ph.D.  Translated  by 
John  Schmidt,  B.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1936.  169  pp.  $1. 

This  book  is  a  series  of  sermons  given  by  Dr.  Karl  Heim, 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  Rev.  John  Schmidt  has  done  a  commendable  work 
in  translating  from  the  German.  Some  of  the  chapter  titles 
are:  What  Must  I  Do  To  Be  Saved?;  The  Elevated  Christ; 
The  Calling  of  the  Publican;  The  Power  of  Witnessing.  So 
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much  that  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  has  come  in  past 
years  from  the  University  of  Tubingen,  that  many  well  nigh 
despaired,  asking,  “Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Tubin¬ 
gen?”  Judging  by  this  work,  we  are  constrained  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  Dr.  Heim  has  brought  a  gifted  mind,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  clarity  of  style  to  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  To 
be  sure,  some  of  the  messages  are  more  worthwhile  than 
others,  but  all  are  stimulating  and  refreshing. 

Charles  L.  Feinberg. 

Studies  in  Isaiah.  By  F.  C.  Jennings.  Loizeaux  Bros.,  New 
York.  784  pp.  $3.50. 

Those  who  have  read  the  magazine  Our  Hope  at  all  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  work  of  F.  C.  Jennings.  For  about 
ten  years  these  expositions  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  appeared  in 
that  magazine,  and  through  the  requests  of  many  readers, 
have  now  been  gathered  into  a  volume.  Dr.  A.  C.  Gaebelein 
writes  the  foreword  for  the  book.  The  work  is  a  verse  by 
verse  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah  emphasizing  in  a 
scholarly  way  (and  upon  the  basis  of  the  original  language) 
the  spiritual  message  of  the  prophecy.  The  volume  will  be 
found  unique  in  that  it  deals  with  the  prophecy  from  the 
premillennial  viewpoint.  This  splendid  work  will  repay  read¬ 
ing  and  will  be  found  satisfactory  to  the  most  discriminating. 

Charles  L.  Feinberg. 

Women  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Abraham  Kuyper, 
LL.D.,  D.D.  Translated  by  Henry  Zylstra.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  1936.  148  pp.  $1  in 
cloth,  65^  in  paper. 

This  volume  contains  fifty  character  sketches  of  women 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Each  sketch  is  preceded  by  a  Scrip¬ 
ture  passage  and  is  followed  by  suggested  questions  for  study 
and  discussion.  The  book  has  not  suffered  from  translation 
from  the  Dutch.  Throughout  the  work  Dr.  Kuyper  has  shown 
both  a  clear  insight  into  Scripture  truth,  as  well  as  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  discerning  appreciation  of  different  types  of 
human  nature.  The  book  is  well  adapted  for  study  in  wom¬ 
en’s  groups  of  all  kinds,  but  is  equally  valuable  as  a  rich  store 
for  preaching  material. 


Charles  L.  Feinberg. 
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Jesus  Manifest.  By  Dmitri  Merejkowski.  Scribners.  622 

pp.  $2.75. 

A  Russian  with  the  soul  of  a  poet,  the  mind  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher  and  the  heart  of  a  lover  of  Christ  has  essayed  to  depict 
Him  as  He  was  among  men.  He  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  cruicial  moments  and  events  in  Jesus’  life  stand  out.  Evi¬ 
dently  that  is  his  purpose  rather  than  the  writing  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  formal  account,  chronologically  arranged.  There 
is  all  the  glow  and  fervor  of  new  discovery  in  this  book,  and 
the  impression  comes  to  the  reader  that  he  himself  has  missed 
much  of  the  crisis  and  drama  that  are  in  the  Gospel  story 
for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  One  is 
treated  ever  and  again  to  novel  approaches,  novel  combina¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  and  novel  interpretations.  Freshness  and 
vividness  enliven  almost  every  page. 

What  the  book  has  gained  through  poetic  insight  it  has 
lost  through  the  same  channel.  We  are  made  dissatisfied  at 
one  moment  with  the  commonplace  interpretation  and  are 
fascinated  with  the  promise  of  something  better,  richer, 
truer,  only  to  become  dissatisfied  in  turn  with  what  proves 
to  be  a  will-o’-the-wisp.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  miracles.  The  author  cannot  speak  too  reproachfully 
to  the  radical  critics,  to  the  Strausses  and  the  Renans  and 
their  descendants  who  try  to  explain  away  the  supernatural. 
But  in  his  own  handling  of  the  miraculous,  he  himself  ex¬ 
plains  away,  though  after  a  different  fashion.  It  is  of  the 
realistic  objectivity  of  miracles  that  troubles  him.  They  may 
not  be  true  in  the  realm  of  history,  yet  be  true  in  the  realm 
of  mystery.  He  goes  back,  so  it  seems,  to  the  sacerdotalism 
of  his  early  religious  training,  which  confessedly  wrought 
powerfully  on  him,  to  the  mystery  of  transformation  that 
takes  place  in  the  central  feature  of  the  religious  service.  He 
takes  this  miracle,  inculcated  by  the  church  into  her  devo¬ 
tees,  and  utilizes  the  principle  of  transformation  apart  from 
apparent  physical  change  in  order  to  elucidate  some  of  the 
more  difficult  miracles  performed  by  Jesus.  A  case  in  point 
is  his  handling  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  “Here,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  miracle,  everything  is  as  if  in  a  dream  or  a 
vision,  everything  overflows  from  three  dimensions  into  the 
fourth.  And  is  it  perhaps  there  that  it  actually  did  take 
place  after  all?”  One  wonders  if  the  writer  is  able  to  define 
even  to  himself  the  precise  meaning  of  his  words,  or  whether 
he  really  cares  to  do  so.  Poetic  license  as  applied  to  prose 
is  dangerous  business. 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  this  book  will  take  a 
place  among  the  recognized  Lives  of  Christ.  One  fears  that 
its  course  will  be  that  of  the  comet,  destined  to  burn  bril¬ 
liantly  in  its  erratic  course  for  a  season,  then  die  away.  But 
whether  that  be  the  issue,  or  whether  the  book  will  occupy  a 
permanent  place  in  the  constellation  of  the  great  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord,  all  who  have  an  interest  in 
Christian  things  ought  to  read  this  book,  for  there  is  much 
that  will  engender  deeper  love  for  Him  who  is  the  Savior  of 
the  world. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

The  Origin  of  Religion.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer.  Cokes- 

bury  Press,  Nashville.  256  pp.  $2.50. 

No  small  significance  can  attach  to  a  book  on  the  origin 
of  religion  by  this  most  distinguished  scholar,  missionary, 
seminary  professor,  and  author.  To  the  present  reviewer  it 
is  the  most  thrilling  volume  on  this  theme  that  has  come  into 
his  hands. 

Dr.  Zwemer,  with  masterly  argument,  sets  forth  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  original  religion  was  a  monotheism.  The 
marshalling  of  authorities  in  support  of  his  contention  is 
more  than  admirable ;  it  is  exceedingly  informing.  And  more 
than  interesting  is  the  most  effective  disposal  of  other  the¬ 
ories,  some  very  fantastic. 

The  most  comprehensive  view  can  be  had  from  the  table 
of  contents:  The  History  of  Origins  in  Religion;  The  Origin 
of  Religion;  The  Origin  of  the  Idea  of  God;  The  Origin  of 
the  World  and  of  Man;  The  Origin  of  Prayer  and  Sacrifice; 
The  Origin  of  Fire-Worship  and  Fire  as  a  Symbol  of  Deity; 
The  Origin  of  Marriage  and  Primitive  Ethics;  The  Origin  of 
Belief  in  Immortality. 

Dr.  Zwemer  manifests  the  most  singular  acumen,  down¬ 
right  erudition,  in  the  subject  matter  and  an  almost  uncanny 
ease  in  the  disposal  of  views  and  theories  contrary  to  the 
facts.  An  added  charm,  as  well  as  effectiveness,  is  the  fre¬ 
quent  introduction  of  eminent  authorities  in  support  of  the 
contention  of  this  eminent  Bible  scholar  and  theist. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

From  Chaos  to  Character.  By  Leslie  Ray  Marston,  Ph.D. 

Greenville  College,  Greenville,  Illionois.  175  pp.  Cloth, 

$1.00;  Paper,  60c. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is,  “A  study  in  the  Stewardship 
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of  Personality.”  Dr.  Marston  is  a  college  president;  and  one 
can  easily  discern  that  he  writes  primarily  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  enlightenment,  and  stimulation  of  young  people  in  this 
chaotic  time.  Here  are  scholarship;  sane  evaluation  of  isms 
old  and  new ;  faithfulness  to  the  Bible,  to  its  Christian  stand¬ 
ards,  and  to  the  Christ  as  the  one  center  of  the  personality, 
which  alone  can  win  against  the  evils  and  vagaries  of  this 
day. 

If  there  is  interest  in  getting  another  view  of  sin  and 
error  in  modern  guise  and  disguise,  do  not  fail  to  read  and 
study  this  most  timely  book. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Pastoral  Problems.  By  W.  B.  Riley,  A.M.,  D.D.  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Co.  192  pp.  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  volume  fresh  from  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
nationally  known  pastor,  evangelist,  Bible  teacher,  and  edu¬ 
cator  of  Minneapolis.  To  quote,  “Here  is  a  veritable  treasury 
of  practical  and  sensible  counsel,  tested  in  the  classroom  and 
on  the  field  that  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  who  are  called 
upon  to  administer  the  exacting  demands  of  a  church  in  these 
trying  days.” 

One  need  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  volume,  particu¬ 
larly  to  young  men  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  to 
ministers  in  active  service  in  pastorates. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Looking  Into  Life.  By  Paul  M.  Tharp.  The  Bible  Institute 

Colportage  Association,  Chicago,  Ill.  144  pp.  $.75. 

This  book  is  in  three  parts:  I — Inward  Look  of  Self- 
analysis;  II — the  Outward  Look  of  Self-adjustment;  III — ^the 
Upward  Look  of  Self-abandonment. 

In  part  I  there  is  a  searching  analysis  of  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  our  existence.  In  part  II  there  is  the  thesis  of 
a  corrupted,  changing,  challenging  world,  but  Christ-created 
and  Christ-centered.  In  part  III  the  discussion  hangs  upon 
the  liberty,  life,  light,  and  hope  of  living  in  loving  surrender 
and  service. 

Apart  from  the  other  values  of  the  book,  its  loyalty  to  the 
Christ  would  be  sufficient  to  command  it  to  those  who  enjoy 
reading  that  which  lovingly  honors  our  blessed  Lord. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 
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Forty  Years  In  Japan.  By  George  Pierson  and  Ida  C. 
Pierson.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  130  pp.  $1.25. 

A  genuine  heart  warming  awaits  the  readers  of  this  most 
delightfully  informing  book  by  these  veteran  missionaries. 
One  has  the  feeling  that  he  sits  close  by  these  genuine  gos^ 
pel  missionary  evangelists  and  hears,  first  hand,  stories  of 
great  achievements  in  winning  souls  in  Hokkaido.  There  is 
charm  in  the  incidental  touches  on  the  geography,  history, 
religion,  and  social  and  moral  conditions  in  Japan. 

Without  reserve  this  engaging  book  is  recommended  to  the 
readers  everywhere.  It  is  so  refreshingly  wholesome.  And 
throughout  there  is  evidenced  a  love  for  the  people  served 
and  a  oneness  with  them  that  is  so  genuinely  Christian. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

The  Story  of  the  Bible — A  Popular  Account  of  How  it 
Came  Down  to  Us.  By  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  G.B.E., 
K.C.B.,  F.B.A.,  P.S.A.,  Director  and  Chief  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum,  1909-1930.  John  Murray,  publisher, 
Albemarle  Street,  London  W.  159  pp.  3/6. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  work,  bringing  up  to  date 
the  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  Bible.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter,  entitled,  “The  Bible  and  Recent  Discoveries,”  serves  as 
an  introduction,  and  whets  the  appetite  of  the  reader  for 
what  is  to  follow.  The  other  chapters  are  as  follows:  The 
Old  Testament,  How  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written.  From  Manuscript  to  Print,  The  English  Bible,  The 
Search  for  Manuscripts,  The  Revision  of  the  Text,  The  Age 
of  Discoveries,  The  Chester  Beatty  Papyri,  The  Position 
Today.  Two  important  appendices  follow,  one  describing  in 
detail  the  principal  MSS.  and  Versions  of  the  Greek  Bible, 
the  other  showing  graphically  the  pedigree  of  the  N.  T.  Text. 
A  good  index  is  also  included  and  eight  plates  show  pages 
of  important  MSS.  or  versions. 

The  contents  of  this  book  should  be  familiar  to  every 
Christian  worker.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  much  space 
is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  Chester  Beatty  Papyri, 
which  are  of  such  great  importance.  Three  of  the  eight 
plates  are  devoted  to  these  papyri.  In  addition  to  its  his¬ 
torical  value,  the  book  is  highly  readable. 

The  one  regrettable  feature  which  mars  the  work  is 
found  in  the  second  chapter  on  The  Old  Testament.  Here 
the  author  mentions  his  view  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  were  written  between  the  eighth  and  the  second  cen- 
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tunes  before  Christ,  that  the  writings  of  the  prophets  were 
“subject  to  considerable  editorial  alterations  and  additions, 
and  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Daniel  must  be  later.” 
The  Mosaic  authoriship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  also  expressly 
denied. 

This  personal  view  of  the  author  should  not,  however, 
bar  one  from  reading  this  important  work  and  assimilating 
the  many  facts  it  contains.  It  was  antitcipated  by  the  author 
that  further  important  discoveries  would  be  made  after  his 
work  was  published,  and  such  is  in  fact  the  case,  even  in  the 
few  months  that  have  elapsed  since  then.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Sir  Frederic  will  produce  a  second  edition  bringing  in 
this  new  material.  One  wonders  how  he  ascertained  the 
date  of  Manasseh’s  secession  to  have  been  408  B.C.?  (p.  16). 

Miner  6.  Stearns. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

This  Is  the  Victory — 10,000  Miles  of  Miracle  in  America. 

By  J.  Edwin  Orr.  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don.  128  pp.  1936.  1/. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  remarkable  series  finds  the 
writer  proving  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  America.  While 
apparently  he  was  not  tried  financially  as  often  as  formerly, 
yet  organized  opposition  in  several  places,  and  the  tremendous 
physical  and  nervous  strain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spiritual 
burden,  involved  in  travelling  15,000  miles,  speaking  two 
hundred  times,  visiting  all  forty-eight  states,  all  in  the  space 
of  one  hundred  days  proved  amply  that  “God’s  commands 
are  God’s  enablings.” 

His  analysis  of  the  spiritual  conditions  in  various  places 
is  both  accurate  and  frank  without  being  either  critical  or 
severe.  He  notes  the  appalling  indifference  in  one  part,  and 
the  notable  lack  of  separation  from  the  world  among  true 
Christians  in  another.  Yet  he  never  fails  to  notice  and 
appreciate  those  things  worthy  of  praise. 

The  most  impressive  thing  in  this  volume  is  the  record  of 
the  remarkable  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  revival  power 
in  most  of  the  places  visited;  and  the  challenge  which  this 
carries,  viz.  if  God  can  do  it  there,  can  He  not  do  it  here 
also.  Searching  too  is  his  constant  emphasis  that  the  only 
possible  hinderance  is  sin. 

Arthur  J.  Dieffenbacher. 

Kanhsien,  Ki.,  China. 
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God  In  These  Times.  By  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York.  194  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  has  purposed  in  this  volume  “to  define  the  place 
conceded  to  God  in  the  life  and  thought  of  these  times,  and 
to  discover  the  influence  he  is  actually  exerting  in  men’s 
affairs  today.”  This  is,  as  it  implies,  a  treatment  of  man’s 
free  will  and  God’s  sovereignty  in  the  current  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  first  chapter  gives  a  shrewd  analysis  of  mod¬ 
ern  life,  thought,  and  mood.  It  is  this  cross  section  of  pres¬ 
ent  trends  and  conditions  which  forms  the  arena  in  which 
God’s  sovereignty  is  exhibited.  The  problem  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  message  in  conflict  with  the  self-esteem  of  the  modem 
man.  Two  primary  aspects  of  this  conflict  are  presented; 
namely,  what  man  thinks  of  God,  and  what  the  place  of  the 
church  is  in  society’s  crisis. 

The  author  berates  the  fact  that  the  church  has  been  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  ideals  of  the  secular  world.  Especially  does 
he  decry  the  use  of  scientific  findings  as  a  basis  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  apprension  of  God,  or  as  a  basis  for  Christian 
theology.  This  objection  is  raised  because  science  deals  with 
fragments  of  the  truth,  or  abstractions,  as  the  author  calls 
them.  Dr.  Van  Dusen  further  criticises  the  “social  gospel” 
in  so  far  as  it  exalts  what  Christians  ought  to  do”  and 
minimizes  “what  God  may  or  will  do.” 

The  thesis  of  this  type  of  criticism  is  built  on  the  author’s 
view  that  abstractions  result  in  wrong  conceptions,  because 
an  abstraction  is  defined  as  confusing  a  part  of  fragment  for 
the  whole.  The  author’s  analysis  based  or  ’,his  principle  is 
shrewd,  but  his  synthesis  lacks  power  anu  convincingness. 
The  weakness  appears  in  the  use  of  an  abstraction.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  understand  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  our  age 
without  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Consequently 
neither  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  nor  the  Person  of 
Christ  are  given  a  place  in  God’s  sovereign  program. 

M.  H.  Roach. 

The  Great  Galilean  Returns.  By  Henry  Kendall  Booth. 

218  pp.  $2.00. 

The  title  page  describes  this  book  as  a  “survey  of  the 
eclipse  and  rediscovery  of  Jesus’  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.” 
Jesus’  gospel  of  the  kingdom  is  presented  as  a  product  of 
the  distressing  times  in  which  He  lived.  Jesus,  of  course, 
is  to  the  author  just  another  man;  but  one  who  had  a  little 
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more  vision  for  revolutionary  ideals.  The  social  ideal  of 
Jesus  was  the  passion  of  His  life,  and  the  object  of  His  faith 
in  that  ideal  was  that  God  would  someday  establish  His 
kingdom  on  earth.  This  confidence  in  an  ultitmate  kingdom 
was  not  based  on  Jesus’  faith  in  a  God-given  apocalyptic 
promise,  but  rather  in  the  potential  possibilities  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  social  ideal  of  the  kingdom  was  eclipsed  by  Paul 
in  his  doctrine  about  Jesus  rather  than  the  social  gospel  of 
Jesus.  The  author  pays  tribute- to  Paul  as  a  great  man,  but 
says  that  in  his  writing  he  was  inconsistent,  illogical,  and 
his  style  cloudy.  Assuming  the  author’s  position  that  the 
social  gospel  is  Christianity,  and  that  Paul  diverted  attention 
from  the  Gospel  of  Jesus;  Paul  becomes  by  implication  un¬ 
christian  and  the  most  reprobate  marplot  of  the  ages  for 
having  lost  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  the  world. 

The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  was  further  eclipsed  in  the 
Mediaeval  period  by  the  rise  of  a  sovereign  church  which 
was  impotent  before  the  social  needs  of  the  period.  The 
modern  eclipse  had  its  roots  in  the  Reformation  which  fos¬ 
tered  capitalism,  industrialism,  and  nationalism.  These  are 
represented  as  modern  hinderances  to  bringing  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  return  of  the  Great  Galilean  has  come  in  the 
modem  period  by  a  vivid  interest  in  the  social  gospel. 

Dr.  Booth  attempts  to  set  forth  summarily  the  material 
of  the  book,  and  that  with  ipse  dixit  authority.  Problems 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  apparently  do  not  exist, 
for  contrary  opinions  are  not  recognized  and  controversial 
points  are  conclusively  treated  by  asserting  that  all  scholar¬ 
ship  is  agreed.  References  to  Scripture  passages  are  in¬ 
terpreted  eisegetically  rather  than  exegetically.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  book  that  an  athiest  could  not  subscribe  to, 
and  practically  nothing  that  a  Berean  Christian  could  sub¬ 
scribe  to. 

M.  H.  Roach. 

China  Calling.  By  Frank  Houghton,  B.A.  China  Inland 

Mission,  London,  Philadelphia,  Toronto,  Melbourne  and 

Shanghai.  192  pp.  Cloth,  2/6d.  Paper,  l/6d. 

Mr.  Houghton  has  written  a  notable  book.  He  has  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  volume  under  review  a  summary  of  facts  and 
some  figures,  in  order  to  enable  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
west  to  recognize  adequately  its  responsibility  in  cooperating 
with  the  Chinese  Church  for  the  evangelization  of  China. 
Of  Mr.  Hougton’s  qualifications  this  book  leaves  no  room 
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for  doubt.  Seven  years  of  active  service  in  the  ranks  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  and  a  further  seven  as  editor  of 
China*s  Millions,  and  latterly  a  visit  to  the  field  in  1935, 
have  given  him  considerable  opportunity  for  presenting  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  China  today.  In  addition  he  writes 
easily  and  clearly,  and  has  the  facility  of  compelling  the 
reader’s  attention — not  always  an  easy  thing  in  a  book  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Houghton  is  Bishop-Designate  of  the  new  Diocese 
of  East  Szechwan  and  he  takes  up  his  new  duties  early  in  the 
New  Year. 

A  reviewer  in  the  British  Weekly  says  of  China  Calling: 
“This  is  the  most  comprehensive  short  account  of  China  and 
its  peoples  ever  published  in  our  language.  It  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  thought  and  study,  the  work  of  a  student  who  has 
been  accustomed  for  years  to  examine  reports  from  three 
hundred  centers  of  his  own  society.  No  less  is  it  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  a  man  of  action,  who  has  set  his  face  towards  the 
sunrising.’’  And  as  one  reads  China  Calling  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  overstatement.  In  places  the  book  recalls  the 
able  series  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Albert  B.  Dodd  of  Tenghsien, 
North  China,  published  about  seven  years  ago  in  the  old 
Princeton  Review  and  the  Evangelical  Qimrterly  (Edinburgh) 
and  entitled.  Primary  Requisites  for  the  Speedy  Evangeli¬ 
zation  of  China. 

Written  specially  for  study  circles,  it  provides  in  tabloid 
form  a  wealth  of  information  about  China,  its  history,  its 
peoples,  its  religions,  and  the  story  of  Christian  Missions. 
Mr.  Houghton  is  not  always  complimentary  to  the  western 
nations  for  their  treatment  of  China  at  times,  nor  does  the 
missionary  enterprise  escape  the  censure  of  his  candid  anal¬ 
ysis.  His  summary  in  Chapter  6  of  the  history  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  China  presents  a  vivid  story  of  the  planting  of  the 
Christian  Church.  He  states  that  following  the  evacuation 
1926-7  hundreds  of  missionaries  left  China  never  to  return, 
these  being  mainly  educational  with  a  cultural  objective 
rather  than  evangelistic.  There  are  now  5,875  missionaries 
in  China  as  compared  with  8,300  ten  years  ago — a  fact  which 
should  make  the  Christian  Church  pause  and  consider. 

Mr.  Houghton  emphasises  the  fact  that  Missionary  organ¬ 
ization  is  temporary — a  scaffolding  to  be  removed  when  the 
Chinese  Church  is  well  and  truly  established.  He  points  out 
that  while  every  Province  is  “occupied’’  yet  great  areas  in 
many  provinces  are  either  without  a  witness  of  Christ  or  in- 
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sufficiently  manned.  And  this  is  sufficient  reason  for  the 
publication  of  such  a  book. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  brief  series  of  questions  is 
given  for  the  benefit  of  discussion  groups.  A  Bibliography 
and  an  Index  are  also  included  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

S.  W.  Murray. 

Belfast,  N.  Ireland. 

The  Church  Through  Half  a  Century.  Essays  in  Honor 
of  William  Adams  Brown,  by  former  students.  Edited 
by  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert  and  Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1936.  426  pp. 
$3.00. 

The  past  half  century  has  witnessed  development  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  field  of  human  understanding.  Prominent  in 
this  development  is  organized  Christianity;  for  significant 
developments  have  taken  place  in  theology,  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  the  interpretation  of  Christianity, 
missions  at  home  and  abroad,  public  worship,  Christian  edu¬ 
cation,  church  unity,  and  many  other  areas  within  the  organ¬ 
ized  church.  This  volume  records  the  many  changes  in  this 
field,  and  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  book  which  presents 
such  a  comprehensive  and  composite  picture  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  past  fifty  years.  It  is  a 
fitting  “tribute  of  grateful  affection”  on  the  part  of  sixteen 
men  to  their  former  teacher.  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  active  service  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  in  its  historical  data  rather 
than  in  its  interpretation  of  that  data.  The  interpretative 
viewpoint  is  decidely  liberal  and  nonbiblical.  In  reading 
the  book  one  is  impressed  with  the  prevailing  idea  that  de¬ 
velopment  is  of  necessity  improvement.  The  closing  essays, 
“The  World  Task  of  the  Church,”  “Christian  Unity  in 
America,”  and  “Ecumenical  Christitanity,”  reveal  the  trend 
of  ecclesiastical  development  toward  a  world  faith  and  order. 
To  those  who  believe  the  Scripture  teaching  relative  to  an 
apostate  church,  this  trend  is  significant.  The  book  should 
be  read  by  all  those  who  would  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  present  religious  situation. 


Charles  A.  Nash. 
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Portraits  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  By  Harold 
Samuel  Laird,  D.D.  The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  As¬ 
sociation,  Chicago.  126  pp.  $.75. 

The  author  has  given  in  this  small  book  twenty-one  word 
studies  from  the  Gospel  of  John.  Each  word  study  is  a 
portrait  of  Christ  as  he  has  seen  Him  in  each  chapter  of 
this  Gospel.  The  threefold  outline  of  each  chapter  is  a  very 
pleasing  feature  and  gives  the  reader  at  a  glance  the  con¬ 
tents  of  each  chapter.  We  can  heartily  recommend  this 
book  to  all  of  our  readers. 

Bert  B.  Siegel. 

Moody  Still  Lives.  By  Arthur  Percy  Fitt.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.  159  pp.  $1.50. 

The  writer,  the  son-in-law  of  D.  L.  Moody,  gives  vivid 
and  lifelike  word  pictures  of  this  great  man  of  God.  He 
describes  his  evenness  of  character,  his  humor,  and  his  great 
spiritual  power.  Because  of  his  Spirit-filled  life  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  still  living  today  through  his  writings,  through 
his  momentum,  through  his  ideals  and  institutions,  and 
through  changed  lives.  The  reader  will  find  many  a  stirring 
incident  to  encourage  him  in  his  Christian  experience. 

Bert  B.  Siegel. 

The  Man  Who  Said  He  Would.  By  William  Edward 
Biederwolf,  D.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 
Grand  Rapids.  1935.  163  pp.  $1.00. 

These  twelve  sermons  are  forceful,  evangelistic  sermons 
on  great  themes.  The  book  receives  its  name  from  the  title 
which  is  given  to  the  first  four  sermons  in  the  book:  The 
man  who  said  he  would  but  wouldn’t.  The  man  who  said  he 
would  but  couldn’t.  The  man  who  said  he  would  and  didn’t, 
and  The  man  who  said  he  would  and  did.  “Direct,  and 
written  in  the  author’s  spontaneous  and  inimitable  style,  full 
of  striking  illustrations.” 

Bert  B.  Siegel. 

Ministering  Members.  By  James  Donald.  75  Skirving 
Street,  Showlands,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  1935.  160  pp. 

Price  1/6. 

This  book  is  a  study  of  ministering  members  in  Syna¬ 
gogues  and  Churches  in  the  first  century.  In  part  one  it 
treats  of  such  ministering  members  in  the  synagogue  as 
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Rulers,  Almoners,  Teachers,  Exhorters,  Prayer  Helpers, 
Scripture  Readers,  Generous  Givers,  Attendants,  Interpret¬ 
ers,  Messengers,  Missionaries,  Prophets,  Preachers,  Priests 
and  Levites,  and  of  the  Temple  and  Synagogue,  Woman’s 
Work,  Attendance  at  Synagogues  and  Instruction  in  Schools. 

In  part  two  ministering  members  in  the  churches  are  set 
forth  under  the  following  list:  The  Head  of  the  Church, 
Twelve  Apostles  of  Christ,  Apostles  of  the  Churches,  Proph¬ 
ets,  Preachers  and  Evangelists,  Elders  and  Presbyters,  Oc¬ 
casional  Duties  of  Elders,  Deacons,  Trainers  and  Perfect- 
ers,  Teachers,  Exhorters,  Prayer  Helpers,  Singers,  Scrip¬ 
ture  Readers,  Liberal  Givers,  Speakers  with  Tongues,  In¬ 
terpreters  of  Tongues,  Messengers,  Woman’s  Work,  Helps, 
Healers,  Attendants,  Different  Kinds  of  Ministers,  Church 
Services,  Priesthood  of  Christians,  Letters  and  Correspond¬ 
ence,  and  Schools  of  Christ. 

This  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  have 
responsibility  for  directing  the  ministry  of  Believers. 

Charles  A.  Nash. 

A  Psalm  op  An  Old  Shepherd.  By  F.  Crossley  Morgan, 

D.D.  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  London.  72 

pp.  $1. 

This  work  by  Dr.  Morgan  deals  with  an  exposition  of  the 
twenty-third  Psalm.  The  writer  conceives  of  David  as  in 
the  declining  peaceful  days  of  his  life.  The  book  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  its  simplicity.  The  author  comes  to  the  study  of  this 
much  beloved  portion  of  God’s  Word  with  a  reverent  spirit, 
an  original  outlook,  and  an  understanding  heart.  All  who 
love  this  gem  of  the  Word  can  read  Dr.  Morgan’s  book  with 
delight  and  profit.  Copies  in  America  can  be  secured  from 
the  Zondervan  Publishing  House  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Charles  L.  Feinberg. 

Six  Studies  On  the  Day.  By  R.  H.  Martin,  D.D.  The 

National  Reform  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  100  pp. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  American  Sunday  with  view  to  a 
stricter  observance  of  the  same.  Some  of  the  chapter  titles 
are:  An  Institution  of  Society;  Jesus’  Attitude  Toward  It; 
Its  Contribution  to  America ;  Sunday  Amusements  and 
Sports;  Our  Civil  Sabbath  Laws;  How  Save  It  to  America? 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  list  of  questions  as  well  as 
reference  for  further  study. 


Charles  L.  Feinberg. 
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The  Day.  By  R.  H.  Martin,  D.D.  The  National  Reform 

Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  190  pp. 

This  is  the  larger  work  from  which  the  above  has  been 
taken.  It  contains  much  additional  material  on  the  Sunday 
question,  such  as  the  fact  of  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Opposi¬ 
tion,  maps  on  the  status  of  the  observance  of  Sunday  in  each 
state,  a  full  chapter  on  choice  sayings  regarding  Sunday, 
and  an  index. 

Charles  L.  Feinberg. 

Systematic  Bible  Course.  By  Alveretta  W.  Bowman. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1936.  269  pp.  $1.60. 

In  this  volume  the  writer  gives  us  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  volumes  on  Bible  studies  suited  for  teachers  of  be¬ 
ginning  and  primary  grades,  junior  courses,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  courses.  It  is  intended  as  a  manual  for  teachers  in 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  and  any  other 
classes  for  children.  The  author  outlines  in  this  work 
seventy-two  daily  programs  with  a  possible  time  schedule. 
Each  lesson  contains  beginning  exercises,  a  simple  approach 
to  the  lesson,  a  Bible  story  and  memory  verse,  suggestions 
for  things  to  be  made  or  done,  and  informal  discussion. 
The  first  volume  deals  only  with  lessons  for  beginning  and 
primary  grades.  To  our  mind  this  is  a  superb  and  excellent 
aid  for  all  teaching  the  Bible  from  the  Bible  to  children. 
The  mechanics  of  the  book  are  commendable. 

Charles  L.  Feinberg. 


Wounded  For  Our  Transgressions.  By  James  M.  Ghysels, 

B.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  1936. 

128  pp.  $1. 

An  introduction  to  the  book  is  written  by  Dr.  Henry 
Beets  who  is  Director  of  Missions  of  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church.  The  publication  contains  a  series  of  meditations 
on  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  first  section  is  occupied 
with  eight  short  messages  on  the  fifty-third  j chapter  of 
Isaiah.  The  remaining  sections  deal  with  portions  from  the 
Gospels.  The  author  has  brought  to  the  sine  qim  non  of  the 
Christian  faith — ^the  Cross  of  Christ — a  reverent  and  un¬ 
derstanding  spirit  which  is  satisfying  to  the  believing  heart. 

Charles  L.  Feinberg. 
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Announcement 

Several  articles,  i’.icludiiijj:  Dr.  Kelso's  usual 
contrlbulioii  on  AreliaeoloKy  and  the  Editor's 
fourth  iiistallment  of  studies  in  the  i)rincii)les  of 
Hermeneutics,  have  been  held  over  for  the  Janu- 
ary-i\Iarch  number  to  Kive  room  for  the  extended 
contribution  by  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  o!i  the 
current  discussion  of  disiKuisational  divisions  of 
Seri  i)t  lire. 

Besides  our  rej^ular  staff  of  book  reviewers, 
home  and  foreijrn,  we  welcome  three  new  con- 
tributor.s  in  this  deiiartment:  Rev  Miner  B. 
Stearns,  Th.iM.,  Superintendent  of  the  French- 
speakinjr  Bible  Institute,  Brussels,  Beljifium:  i\Ir. 
Frjink  E.  Caebelein,  Litt.  1).,  Headmaster  of  the 
Stony  Brook  School  for  Boys  and  Associate  Ed¬ 
itor  of  Our  Hope;  Rev.  Alva  ^IcClain,  Th.M., 
Dean  of  Ashland  Theological  Seminary,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  full  and  discriminating  review  of  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Feinberg’s  book  Prcmillenniali.'^m  or 
AniUlcnnialimn?  'the  contributors  of  articles  by 
writers  not  on  the  editorial  staff  are:  Rev. 
Eugene  D.  Owen,  A.]\i.,  Bh.D.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a  ministei’  of  the  Ohio  yearly  meeting  of 
the  Friends;  Mr.  Edward  Ulback,  a  Lutheran 
la.yman  from  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  educated  in 
Bremen,  Oermany,  now  living  in  Los  Angeli's,  a 
nK'mber  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  a  fre(iuent  contributor  of  articles  on 
classical  and  Biblical  subjects  in  reviews  and 
literaiy  journals;  Mr.  Sumner  Osborne,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Seattl(‘.  Wash.,  and  a  Senior  at  tlu'  Dallas 
Thi'ological  Seminary. 
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years  of  study  in  Theology,  Hebrew  and  New 
Testament  Greek.  All  standard  subjects  of  a 
well-balanced  theological  curriculum  are  also 
provided,  together  with  thorough  training  in 
Biblical  exposition.  Pdectives  are  provided  for 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  to  enable  the 
student  to  select  a  major  in  the  field  of  which 
a  graduating  thesis  of  not  less  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  words  is  required.  A  college  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  or  its  academic  equivalent,  is  a 
prerequisite  requirement  for  this  degree.  For 
students  holding  the  standard  B.D.  or  Th.B. 
degree  the  Th.M.  may  be  won  in  one  year. 

(2)  Pliective  courses  covering  two  additional 
years  of  study  are  required  for  the  Doctor  of 
Theology  degree,  one  year  of  which  must 
be  taken  in  residence.  P^or  requirements  and 
pai’ticulars,  address, 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD,  Registrar 
8901-31  Swiss  Avenue 
Dallas,  Texas 
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Offers  a  book  purchasing  serv¬ 
ice  which  includes  sound  Chris¬ 
tian  literature.  Books  reviewed 
in  this  Quarterly  may  be  ordered 
through  this  service.  The  writ¬ 
ings  of  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  Board  of  the  Seminary  are 
generally^  carried  in  stock. 
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